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THE WAR. 

y tyre Paris has been partially bombarded in the last few 

days is certain, but it is very difficult to make out 
whether the intention of the besiegers has been to do all the 
damage in their power, or merely to try the effect of a new 
source of terror. It is only a small portion of the city that 
is as yet under the reach of the German guns, and the firing 
has not been continuous. It seems to be the opinion of 
English critics with the army of the besiegers that a much 
more terrific bombardment could be carried into effect if the 
German leaders wished. It may be that the Emperor still 
retains some of the hesitation he has so long felt to destroy the 
beautiful city that lies before him. Or it may be military 
reasons that predominate. In answer to remonstrances from 
the authorities of Paris against the destruction of hospitals, 
schools, and churches, which were supposed to have been 
the especial aim of the German shells, Count MoLTKE is said 
to have replied that, as the firing had hitherto been from 
so great a distance, it had been impossible for the gunners 
to see clearly enough to. avoid injuring buildings that had a 
claim to immunity, but that very soon the batteries would 
be brought nearer, and then the gunners would be able to 
take better aim. If the batteries can be brought nearer, they 
can be made to tell with much more powerful effect, 
and they can probably be so disposed as to cover a larger 
portion of the Southern side of the city. Hitherto the 


bombardment has produced very little effect in Paris; the 


damage has been insignificant; the lives lost amount to only 
fiteen a day ; and the people are rather cheered than other- 
wise, because they think that the Prussians must have been 
beaten by the French armies in the field, and are only firing 
a few shots in desperation before they raise the siege. ‘There 
is something tragic in the extraordinary facility with which 
the Parisians, like all Frenchmen, catch at inventions of 
their own as truths, and then reason from pon Bs 
it is i this incapacity for seeing the real facts that 
in the we The only result 
the bombardment has ag yet produced is an increased rest- 
lessness and desire for immediate activity in the Paris po- 
pulation. They are inclined to press more and more for 
sorties; and it was probably in deference to popular agita- 
tion that Trocnu, at the end of last week, hazarded two 


‘night sorties, which were, as of course TrocHu expected, im- 


mediately repulsed. If the bombardment led to these sorties, 
the bombardment caused more deaths probably in this way 
than it had inflicted on the civilian population in all the pre- 
ceding days. Hitherto Trocuu has been able to resist the 
attempts to deprive him of his supreme authority; but the 
confidence in him, both of the city and of the army, seems to be 
dwindling away, even if it has not wholly gone. His famous 
plan is said now to have been revealed, and seems to have 
consisted in making Paris impregnable, and waiting there 
until he was relieved by four or five armies converging on 
Paris from the provinces, while he harassed the besiegers by 
such sorties as would prevent them from weakening them- 
selves in order to oppose the oncoming of the provincial 
armies. This plan has been tried, and has failed chiefly 
because the soldiers France could raise, though numerous 
enough, were not fit to cope with the German armies, and 
because France was utterly destitute of able generals. 

The generals in command of the divided army of the Loire, 
or the Government that directed them, are now known to have 
tried a movement, bold and unexpected, but executed with 
insufficient means, and which has ended in total disaster. 
The army of BourBaki was to leave the southern bank of 
the Loire, move eastward, overpower Von WERDER, raise 
the siege of Belfort, cut the line of German communication, 


and finally, if things went very well with it, cross the Rhine 
and ravage the enemy’s territory. They left Prince Frerenic 
CuarLEs free to. join the Duke of M&cxLENsore, and o 
the whole German army of the Loire to Cuanzy. 
result, which was only surmised’ last week, is now knowa 
in detail. Cnanzy’s army was cut on its Northern ex- 
tremity, and, by a well-contrived night attack, was placed 
in immediate danger of being taken in flank ‘in the mo 
bourhood of Le Mans. A panic seized a body of mobi- 
lized Breton National Guards, and they abandoned the posi- 
tion of La Tuilerie, which was exceedingly strong, and om 
the maintenance of which Cuanzy calculated as the key to his 
whole plan of resistance. The troops opposed to the Duke of 
MECKLENBURG also fought very » and retreated in 
confusion from a country covered with wood and intersected 
by narrow lanes, where a determined enemy could: have 
caused immense loss and serious delay to the Germans.. 
Again we hear numerous tales of what tells so badly for the 
French army—of men who had been made to fight by con- 
scription against their will, and were only too glad to 
e prisoners. CHanzy, however, conducted his retreat wi 

coolness and judgment; but he has not been able to rally his 
army, which appears to have broken into two sections and to 
be retreating further and further from Paris, leaving large 
amounts of stores, which it will take much time and trouble to. 
replace, in German hands. The reinforcements that were to 
have come from Cherbourg did not arrive, either because the 
road was barred, or because their number and efficiency had 
been greatly overrated. ch 

Meantime Boursagi has been carrying into execution his plan 
for altering the whole complexion and character of the war 
a series of successes in the East. His first encounter was wi 
Von Werver at Villersexel on the 9th. Von Werper had 
evacuated Vésoul, and was ing to join TREskow near 
Belfort in order to avoid being outflanked, when Boursaxt. 
met him at Villersexel. The result of the engagemeit’ was 
that Von Werper was not outflanked, and effected his junc- 
tion with Treskow. Boursaki then moved due eastward, 
and approached the forces besieging Belfort from the South. 
He advanced up the valley of the small stream of the Luisne,. 
and occupied several villages on the right bank ; but the left 
bank was, as he neared Belfort, held stoutly by the Germans,, 
and the ground, which was broken and abrupt, offered excel- 
lent defensive positions. It was the line of the Germans thus 
advantageously posted that Bournaki tried to force in the 
three battles of the 15th, the 16th, and the 17th. Von 
Werver describes himself as having been attacked on the 
15th by four French Corps in his position south of Belfort. 
The battle lasted nine hours, and ended with no decisive 
result, Boursaki claiming to have taken a few positions of 
small importance, and Von Werpber asserting that the enemy 
had been repelled along the whole line. Fighting was resumed. 
on Monday, and again the German Generals announced that 
they had succeeded in repelling the enemy. The great contest 
was on Tuesday the 17th, when Boursaki made his final 
effort. The account from Versailles of this day’s work is that 
Von WerpeEr was in entrenched positions mounted with heavy 
guns, and that Boursaki was beaten off and commenced his 
retreat southwards. The loss during the three days, to which 
the Germans at present own, is 1,200 men. ‘Lhe fighting 
must have been at times severe, and was so protracted as to 
have been very wearying to the men. The Germans have 
here shown themselves as excellent in defence as in offence. 
If La Tuilerie had been held by such men as held the left 
bank of the Luisne, Prince Freperic Cartes. might. still 
have been outside Le Mans. The uniform success of the 
Germans is as astonishing as it is continuous. Who- 
ever they may be—Badeners, . Saxons, ‘Bavarians, Prussians, 
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Hanoverians, Holsteiners—they fight with a tenacity and an 
intelligence that make them fit to carry out any operation 


of war. The defeat of Boursaki disposes of the last army : 


of France that is in the field; for although FaipHerbe makes 
little movements here and there, he seems to have abandoned 
“ull hope of getting nearer Paris, and: Paris to.all appearance 

Whether-the end is near we have no means of knowing. 
Paris is spared one of the terrors that would, it might be 


thought, most effectually coerce it into surrender. That it: 


now has to fight all alone is the thought that would be of all 
others the most discouraging, if it were but entertained. But 
Paris has no means of knowing that the armies of the Loire, 
of Bournaxi, and of FamHerBe have all been defeated or 
paralysed, except through information supplied by the 
Prussians, and the Parisians are clever enough to see through 
the coarse manceuvres of the enemy, and only wonder he does 


not show a little more skill in getting up such boorish in-- 


ventions as that Cuanzy has been driven out of Le Mans. 
The change in the weather has enabled the Germans to 
run their approaches near one or two of the forts, and big 
guns will soon, it is said, be able to do all that big guns 
can do to prepare the way for an assault. The Emperor 
as said to shrink from the fearful loss of life which an 
assault must inflict on his faithful soldiers, but military 
reasons may force him to overcome his scruples in 
this respect, as they have done, or nearly done, with 

to the bombardment. Nothing more is known as 
to the food supply of Paris, except that a telegram from 
Brussels, where a balloon is said to have descended on 
Wednesday, having left Paris the same day, describes great 
difficulty to exist in grinding the corn. The exasperation of 
the population of Paris against their enemy is, as naturally 
might be expected, daily increasing. M.Jutes Favre has ad- 
dressed a protest to the European world against the bombard- 
ment having been begun without notice, and the Comte de 
CuamporD has issued a manifesto, conspicuously foolish even 
for a Bovurson of the elder branch, complaining of the 
Germans for injuring “ my City of Paris.” On the other 
hand, Count Bismark has published a long statement of the 
various modes in which the French have violated the rules of 
_war, and has repeated his charge against the existing French 
Government, that it is forcing the nation to fight against 
its will. It is impossible to say how far such charges are well 
founded, for no one in a neutral country has the evidence neces- 
sary to form an opinion. Butthe war goes on more bitterly 
and fiercely day by day; and we fear that the grounds for 
hoping that the fall of Paris will bring about peace become 
slighter and slighter as the event itself grows nearer. 


THE CASE OF THE INTERNATIONAL. 

y by Judicial Committee of Privy Council will finally 

determine the question of law and fact which arises from 
the seizure of the International. In the meantime one im- 
portant precedent has been established by the act of the 
Government. But for the new Foreign Enlistment Act which 
was passed at the end of last Session, there would have been 
no pretext for interfering with the enterprise of the India 
Rubber Company. It would have been impossible to contend 
that the contract with a belligerent Government to lay a sub- 
aarine telegraph not obviously and exclusively designed for 
warlike purposes was prohibited by international law. Accord- 
ing to the ingenious and questionable illustration of the 
Judge of the Admiralty Court, the supply of a telegraphic 
«able may be compared to the supply of writing-paper. Both 
instruments may be used for the transmission of military 
despatches, but both are primarily and ordinarily used for 
pacific purposes. It may be presumed that Count BernstorFr 
rested his application to the Goverament on the provisions of 
the new Act, and that he expressly or tacitly suggested that 
the legal powers of the neutral Government furnished the 
measure of its obligations. The series of legislative measures 
which ends for the present with the Foreiga Enlistment Act 
had its origin in an entirely different theory. England and 
other States forbade their subjects to engage in foreign 
‘wars, either because they required their service at home 
r because it was thought expedient to diminish the chances 
of entanglement in foreign quarrels. The notion that the 
restraint of auxiliary expeditions is a duty owing to belli- 
.gerents by neutrals is of modern growth; and nothing 
seems at first sight less reasonable than ‘the contention 
that the nation which takes the amplest precautions against 
-® violation of neutrality should, by its domestic Jegisla- 
tion, incur special liabilities. Te Americans have been, 


}'several occasions showed that the English law was more 


| During the Crimean War the English Government drew a 


through the whole course of the Alabama controversy, fully 
justified in maintaining that defective legislation would in no 
case exempt a neutral State from the obligations imposed by 
international law. They were mistaken in supposing that 
the English Government relied on the unsound argument of 
inability to discharge its duties, although Lord RussEL1 og 


‘stringent than that of the United States. If he had contended 
that Parliament had not armed the Crown with sufficient 
powers, Mr. Apams or his successors might have conclusively 
shown that foreign States had nothing to do with the in. 
ternal legislation of England. Conversely, the. amplest laws 
for the maintenance of neutrality might have been supposed 
to give a belligerent no additional claim on a neutral; 
but a Government is necessarily embarrassed by an appeal 
for the exercise of powers which it has obtained for the 
express purpose of securing the neutrality of its subjects, 


distinction between two methods of supply by which the 
Russians obtained munitions of war from Prussia. The 
export of Prussian weapons for the use of a belligerent was 
not prohibited either by the municipal code or by inter- 
national law, but it happened that under a Prussian statute 
the transmission of arms from Belgium through Prussia to 
Russia had been forbidden. ‘The English Government con- 
sequently demanded the enforcement of the special law, 
although it was admitted that the more direct and important 
traffic could not be regarded as illegal. Lord GranvILLe and 
his colleagues have now allowed in their own case that the 
North German Government has a right to insist on the strict 
enforcement of the provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
A competent Court has decided that the contract under which 
the International was chartered involves no infringement of 
the law. If the Privy Council confirms the judgment, the 
Government will have a suflicient answer to the remonstrances 
of Count Brernstorrr. On the whole the Ministers judged 
soundly in construing the legal question strictly, and it must 
be assumed that they were consciously establishing or repeat- 
ing a precedent which enlarges the obligations of neutrals. 


There will be little cause for surprise if the judgment of the 
Court of Admiralty is reversed. The issue is one rather of 
fact than of law, and, whatever may be the effect of the evi- 
dence, the probabilities of the case are on the side of the 
contention of the Crown. Sir Rosert PaiLuisore naturally, 
and perhaps unnecessarily, showed that the ship could not be 
legally detained on the ground that its cargo was contraband. 
It is indeed probable that, if the International had on her 
voyage to Dunkirk been taken by a German cruiser, she 
would have been condemned by a German Court of Admiralty 
for carrying freight which, however harmless in its general 
nature, had through the circumstances of the case assumed 
the character of a cargo of warlike munitions. As it is well 
known that a neutral Government is not bound to interfere 
with the trade of its subjects in contraband, the discussion of the 
character of the freight seems to have been irrelevant. When 
Lord GRANVILLE, in answer to Count Bernstorrr’s remon- 
strances, declined to interfere with the export of arms, he 
must certainly have been understood to extend his refusal 
to telegraphic cables. The real question related to the cargo 
only as it affected the character and employment of the 
vessel, which, in the opinion of the Crown, had been chartered 
in violation of the terms of the recent statute. 


As it was admitted that the owners had acted in good faith, 
the AtrornEY-GENERAL declined to proceed against them for 
a penalty ; and he intimated that, if he obtained a judgment, 
the ship would be released on the execution of a bond securing 
the abandonment of the unlawful venture. The offence con- 
stituted by the Act consists in the despatch by any person 
within the QueeEn’s dominions of any ship, when he shall 
have “intent or knowledge or reasonable cause to believe 
“ that the same shall or will be employed in the military or 
“naval service of any State at war with any friendly 
“ State.” The interpretation clause expressly includes the 
provision of military telegraphy among the kinds of ser- 
vice in which the neutral vessel is not to be employed. 
The Company had on the 28th of November entered 
into a contract with the French Direcror-Generat of 
Telegraphs and Mails to lay downa succession of submarine 
cables, which, together with lines to be laid on certain parts of 
the shore, would give a complete telegraphic communication 
between Dunkirk and Bordeaux. ‘The contract was subject 
to the sanction of the Committee of National Defence, which 
was afterwards given. The law officers contended that the 


cable was virtually to be laid down for purposes of military 
telegraphy, while the counsel for the Company maintained 
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that the conten of commercial nature. JOHN 
Karsake argued military telegraphy was conducted by 
different methods from the sraenreiin of messages by 

i land or submarine cables; and that, conse- 
uently, a cable of the ordinary kind could not have been 
esigned for the purposes prohibited by the Act If the 
term “military telegraphy” applies exclusively to the 
apparatus which now attends the head-quarters of all 
armies on ‘active service, it is difficult to understand 
how any vessel could, in the words of the Act, be em- 
ployed in military telegraphy. It is simpler to read the 
words as applying to the use of any kind of telegraph for 


-military purposes; and the real issue for the Court to decide 


was whether a cable from Dunkirk to Bordeaux was likely to 
have been provided by the French Government in November 
for the transmission of domestic and commercial correspond- 
ence. The counsel for the Company and the Judge of the Ad- 


‘miralty Court relied on numerous affidavits to the effect that, 


in one of the most anxious and difficult moments of the war, the 
French Government had leisure to provide for the commercial 
and social relations which were not previously known to exist 
between Dunkirk and Bordeaux. It is possible that Dunkirk 
merchants may buy claret, and possibly they send some kind 
of goods to Bordeaux; but it is odd that they should at that 
particular moment have felt and impressed on If. Gampetra 
their need of direct telegraphic communication. It happened 
that on the 27th of November D’Aurette suffered at 
Beaune le Roland the defeat which was followed by the 
recapture by the Germans of Orleans, and by the move- 
ments which three weeks later caused the transfer of the 
seat of the Delegate Government from Tours to Bor- 
deaux. It is not impossible that M. Gamserra may on 
the 28th of November have thought it expedient to connect 
his intended place of residence with the district which has 
lately been called the Northern Quadrilateral of France. 
The India Rubber Company was not in his secrets; but it is 
for the Courts to decide whether the Company had reasonable 
cause to believe that they were about to provide for the trans- 
mission of orders from M. Gampetta to General FAIDHERBE. 
It would be strange if the Committee of National Defence 
had employed its funds for any purpose except the defence 
of the nation. Except for military necessities, Bordeaux and 
Dunkirk might have been content to live apart till the termi- 
nation of the war. There is of course another view of the 
question, and it has been adopted by the Judge of the Ad- 
miralty Court. If the Privy Council confirms his conclusions, 
unauthorised speculations on the subject will have been finally 


THE CONFERENCE. 

arg Conference has begun its sittings, but unfortunately 

it has been obliged to begin them without the presence 
of a representative of France. Every effort has been made to 
render it possible for M. Jutes Favre to attend. The Con- 
ference was to have met in the last week of December; then 
its meeting was adjourned to the beginning of January, and 
then postponed; so that, even when it met for the first time 
last Tuesday, its sitting was only formal, and the discussion of 
real business was put off for a week. M. Jutes Favre fully 
concurred with the representatives of the Government at Bor- 
deavx in thinking that France ought to be represented, and 
that even in the moment of its supreme internal misery 
it ought not to abandon the place due to it in a great 
meeting of the European Powers. The Government of 
Bordeaux even appears to have gone further than M. Favre 
was at first inclined to do in deciding that France should 
be represented, although it was not certain that the present 
situation of France should be included among the subjects 
with which the Conference was to deal. Some difficulty at 
first occurred as to the mode in which M. Favre was to be 
allowed to leave Paris, Count Bismark insisting that, as German 
parlementaires were habitually fired.at by the French, a French 
officer must apply to the German head-quarters for a safe 
conduct. But this objection was ultimately waived, and 
Count Bismark announced, through the Legation of the United 
States, that he was willing to resort to the medium of parle- 
mentaires. ‘There is, therefore, nothing now to detain M. 
Favre in Paris except his unwillingness to leave the city 
while it is suffering ‘bombardment. He cannot, he says, 
desert his post while those he has undertaken to govern are 
undergoing such awful misery. When the bombardment is 
over, he will be ready to come to London. We can only trust 
that he may be able to attend; but it is idle to conceal that his 
attendance will be the source of grave complications. In the 


4 
first place, he looks upon his attendance as the sign that the 
European Powers recognise. the French Republic. In. the 
next place, he announces that .he intends .to° remonstrate 
at bombardment..of Paris without warning; and, 

» he purposes to take this rtunity of appealing 
to Powers to behalf of France. 
It is obvious that in all these various ways he would 
be giving to the Conference a character it was never 
intended to possess. The Powers wish the repre- 
sentative of the de facto Government of France to attend, but 
they do not wish to commit themselves to saying that this 
Government shall for all purposes be accepted as the Govern- 
ment of France, before France has been asked to ratify its 
existence. The main case of Germany against France at 
present is that she allows herself to be dictated to by a body 
of persons who, without any authority from her, are leading 
her into unnecessary calamities. To discuss whether the 
bombardment of Paris is or is not justifiable would be to give 
the signal for discord in the whole Conference; and if 
Germany adheres to its present decision not to entertain 
any proposals whatever for peace until Paris has fallen, 
the Conference, unless it was willing to dictate to Ger- 
many, must refuse to interpose in any way in the quarrel. 
If, therefore, M. I'avre comes here before Paris has fallen, he 
will, we fear, come only to be disappointed; and he may not 
improbably regard it as an act of unfriendlinessin England, that 
a Conference presided over bythe English representative should 
debar him from touching on the points nearest to his heart. 
Still, whatever might be the disappointment of M. Favre, and 
however he might resent it, England could scarcely help 
advocating that the Conference should attend to its proper 
business; and its proper business is to discuss, not the sorrows 
of France, but the neutralization of the Black Sea. .~ 


A very opportune article in the Edinburgh Review furnishes 
materials collected by German industry for understanding the 
position occupied by England in the Conference. .The limi- 
tation of Russian power in the Black Sea is mainly of English 
origin, and constitutes the especial reward for her exertions 
in the Crimean War which England claimed and obtained. 
The first intimation of the demand of the Allies for'snch a 
limitation, as one of the chief objects they set before them in 
undertaking the war, occurs in a despatch of M. Drovyn DE 
Luvys, dated July 1854, before the fleets and armies had 
sailed for the Crimea. It was this demand that was most 
firmly insisted on ‘y the Allies, and most strenuously resisted 
by Russia. At the Vienna Conference, in the spring of 1855, 
Austria proposed that both Turkey and Russia should be 


| allowed to keep an equal force in the Euxine, and both Lord 
.| Russet, and M. Drovyx pe Lavys inclined to the proposal ; 
but the Allied Governments adhered to the demand 


that Russia should have no ships of war at all there. 
Russia made a counter proposition that all nations should 
be allowed to navigate the Euxine with as many ships 
as they pleased ; to which Lord Crarenpon replied, that this 
would entirely defeat the objects of the Allies, as the Allies, 
in order to protect Turkey, would always be obliged to keep 
a naval force there, at a vast expense and at a vast distance 
from their resources, while the ships of Russia would always 
be at home. It was on this point that the negotiations broke 
off. We lavished blood and money to take Sebastopol, and by 
taking Sebastopol we made Russia consent to that which she 
had refused at Vienna. France was now inclined to break off 
in some degree from the English alliance, and to court Russia, 
and intimated that something less than the exclusion of the 
naval forces of Russia from the Euxine might beaccepted. But 
England would not hear of this for a moment, and answered 
that unless she could carry her point she would continue the 
war without the co-operation of France. This threat was suc- 
cessful. Russia accepted im the most formal manner the demand 
of England, and, in order to clear up every doubt, Lord Cia- 
RENDON had recorded in the Protocol of the Congress of Paris 
in 1856 a declaration of the Emperor of Russia that he would 
build no other ships of war at Nicolaieff except those of that 
very limited number and size which, aceording to the arrange- 
ment then arrived at, were to be maintained by Russia for the 
mere police of the Euxine; but in. deference to the wishes of 
the Emperor Napo.eon, @ positive undertaking not to rebuild 
the fort of Nicolaieff was not inserted in the treaty. But 
England positively insisted that the treaty between Russia 
and Turkey, limiting the number of ships to be maintained in 
the Euxine, should be made part of the general treaty and 
have the sanction of all the signataries. When, therefore, 
Prince Gortouaxorr, last October, announced that Russia 
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upon himself to repudiate a solemn act of European public law; 
but as regards England, he proposed by a mere stroke of his 

m to undo what had been ially her work, to deprive 

er, of the one fruit of her victories to which she attached 
importance, and to obtain which she had gone through the 
serious sacrifices that the taking of Sebastopol entailed on her, 
and rather than lose which she declared she would go on fighting, 
even though France no longer helped her. The announce- 
ment of Prince GortcHaKkorF was, therefore, a much more 
direct challenge to England than to any other Power, and 
amounted to a declaration that Russia would now get back 
from England all that England had extorted from her by the 
taking of Sebastopol. It may, of course, be said that Eng- 
land was wrong to ask for so much from Russia, or that it 
may be no longer wise to insist on what we then insisted so 
firmly and so successfully ; but in entering on the Conference, 
England enters on it as the Power who has been specially chal- 
lenged, and whose policy is specially to be reversed or upheld. 


But England, when once the Conference has reached the 
stage of argument, must be prepared to justify her adherence 
to this policy. ‘The first business of the Conference will be 
to record some expression of opinion as to the impropriety of 
any one party toa yen | declaring that it will no longer be 
Lound by it. Some such expression of opinion has, it is said, 
heen drawn up by Austria in a shape to which the other 
Powers, including Russia, will be willing to agree. The 
action of Russia, in announcing its intention to consider the 
Treaty of Paris at an end so far as it may think proper, will 
be condoned or passed over, and it will be necessary to 
inquire whether the Black Sea is for the future to continue 
neutralized. There would have been no use in a Con- 
ference at all unless England was willing that this question 
should be re-opened. She is notin the least bound to change 
her policy, or to abstain from supporting it by force, however 
much other Powers may advise her to abandon it. But she 
must consent to have the wisdom and possibility of maintain- 
ing the neutralization of the Black Sea fairly and fully debated. 
And if this is done, it is useful, in order to calculate the con- 
clusions at which the English Cabinet may arrive, to remem- 
ber that in 1856 the policy of neutralizing the Black Sea, 
although generally upheld in Parliament, was not accepted 
without some adverse comment. And those who opposed it 
were the leaders of the Peelite party. Lord ABERDEEN in 
the Lords, and Mr. Sipyey Hersert and Mr. GLapsToNE in 
the Commons, recorded their strong disapproval of it. They 
all stated that they were aware that they were not taking 
the view that was then popular, but nevertheless they seized 
the occasion to protest against what they considered a wrong 
policy ; and Lord Russet, as might be gathered from the 
part he took at Vienna, more or less shared their views, 


although he quite acquiesced in the provisions embodied in | 


the treaty when he spoke on the subject in Parliament. 
Lord AserDeEN said that he feared that it would be practically 
impossible to neutralize the Black Sea, and that the clause 
must either give enormous advantages to Russia or it must be 
inapplicable. What he meant appears to have been that if 
Russia apprehended danger from Turkey, or chose to apprehend 
it, the Western Powers must undertake to guard the Black Sea 
from Turkey, or else Russia must be at liberty to meet threats 
from Turkey with preparations inconsistent with the treaty. 
Mr. Sipvey Herpert took a different line. He considered 
the clause as positively disadvantageous to England. “ Neutra- 
“ lization,” he said, “is not a policy which it is the interest of 
“a great maritime Power to adopt. I like better the system 
“ of limitation, the infringement of which carried with it its 
“ own penalty, by enabling the Turkish Government to bring 
“ up English or other ships of war through the Straits in the 
“ case, not only of war, but even if it anticipated danger, with- 
“ out letting Russian ships down the Dardanelles.” Mr.Guap- 
sTONE said that many looked on the arrangement for neutralizing 
the Black Sea as the principal glory of the Treaty of Peace. 
Yor his part, he contessed he viewed it with far different 
feelings. ‘“ When we come to times of difficulty I believe you 
‘* will find,” he said, “ that neutralization means nothing more 
“ than a series of pitfalls which, when you come to test them, 
“ you will find to be deeper than you expected.” Mr. Guap- 
sToNE will now have to aid in deciding the future policy of 
the country under far different circumstances from those under 
which he then spoke. He is the Prime Minister, and he repre- 
sents the country, and not himself, in the matter. He cannot 
hastily throw away what England chose to insist on as the 


chief fruit of the Crimean War, simply because he did not at | 


that time think that what was popularly supposed to be a gain 
was areal one. Still it is impossible to forget that England 
is under a Prime Minister who thinks that neutralization 
means nothing more than a series of pitfalls, Russia is now 


ing to a Minister who privately agrees with her, supposing 
thinks as be thought then ; and it will 
necessarily make a considerable difference in the tone of the 
arguments of Russia that they will be addressed to a Cabinet 
presided over, not by a Minister like Lord Patmerston, who 
thought the neutralization of the Black Sea a triumph of 
England's strength and wisdom, but by a Minister like Mr. 
GuapstoxeE, who thought it altogether a mistake. 


MINISTERIAL PROSPECTS. 


HE announcement of Mr. CuiLpers’s resignation was 
immediately followed by a formal contradiction. But 
the ill-health which gave occasion to the statement cannot, 
unhappily, be disposed of with equal ease. There is still a 
chance that Mr. GLapstone may be spared the loss of one of 
his most efficient colleagues; but the Admiralty cannot be 
left long unrepresented except by a subordinate, and, unless 
Mr. CuiLpers’s recovery is speedy as well as complete, the 
speculations of Thursday will probably be revived within a 
few days of the meeting of Parliament. The apprehended 
retirement of a Minister so thoroughly alive to the import- 
ance of his post, and so thoroughly acquainted with its busi- 
ness, must always be a misfortune to a Cabinet, and the gravity 
of the possible loss is greatly intensified when the office likely 
to be vacated is one to which the attention of the country is 
more than usually turned. It is not necessary to discuss the 
relative claims of Mr. Curttpers’s possible successors. Mr. 
Forster’s great ability and remarkable force of character point 
him out as probably the fittest of untried men to undertake 
the charge of the navy at a time like this, though, on grounds 
connected with his present office, his appointment would be 
matter for deep regret. Mr. SransreLp has considerable 
knowledge of the Department, and an undoubted claim toa seat 
in the Cabinet. Under these circumstances, the choice of the 
Prive Minister might fairly be influenced by the fact that 
the removal of Mr. Forsrer from the Education Department 
would expose the working of the Act which he has made his 
own to unforeseen and possibly serious dangers. Mr. Stans- 
FELD has avowed that the Education Act is not, as regards 
religious provisions, all that he would have liked to see it. 
We cannot believe that this feeling would affect his admini- 
stration of the Department. But it might affect, however 
unreasonably, the confidence felt in the Department by 
the managers of voluntary schools. Whatever changes may 
hereafter have to be made if Mr. Cuitpers’s illness should be 
prolonged, it is to be hoped that they will not be influenced 
by any lingering deference to the hierarchical organization of 
the Cabinet. Within the Ministerial circle there ought to be 
no such thing as promotion, except such promotion as gives 
the most important work to the best men. If all Cabinet 
offices carried the same pay and the same dignity, some mis- 
chievous changes might occasionally be avoided. 

Unavoidable misfortunes, like the loss of Mr. Bricnt, 
and the uncertain retention of Mr. CuILpers, are not the 
only difficulties with which the Ministers have to contend. 
One of those sudden changes which come over public feel- 
ing like clouds over a summer sky seems to be impending 
over Mr. Giapstoxe’s Government. Six months ago it still 
experienced the full force of that unequalied popularity which 
had enabled it in one and the same Session to pass an 
Irish Land Bill in the teeth of the landlords, and an Education 
Bill in the teeth of the Radicals. The unquestioning confi- 
dence which the Ministry then enjoyed at the hands of the 
great majority of the Liberal party has been exchanged in 
many quarters during the autumn for an uneasy attitude of 
distrustful expectation. No one can foresee what the Session 
will bring with it. Many people would be equally puzzled to 
say what they wish it to bring with it. The Opposition journals 
have naturally made the most of this alteration, though, so far 
as we can see, it is quite unconnected with any Conservative 
reaction. Yet dissatisfaction which is quite devoid of any 
party character may be as fatal to a Government as a distinctly 
hostile organization; and though Liberals and Conservatives 
are very unequally balanced in the House of Commons, the 
fortunes of the latter may be improved by the subtraction of 
strength from the former, as well as by the addition of strength 
to themselves. We shall not pretend to look upon a possible 
change of Government as matter for anything but regret. It 
is true that there is not at this moment any work to be done 
comparable in magnitude with that which Mr. GLapsToNE 
found waiting for him at his entrance upon office. The sub- 
stitution of a Conservative for a Liberal Cabinet might exert 
but little influence upon the selection of Parliamentary busi- 
ness during the coming Session. Indeed, as regards some 
isolated measures, such a substitution might be a positive im- 
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provement. We might get better railway legislation, and 
sharper dealing with the dealers in false weights. But these 
occasional advantages would not affect the general character 
of the change. A Conservative Government ‘would, as 
things now stand, be necessarily a weak Government; weak, 
that is, in the House of Commons, and probably still weaker 
out of doors. Consequently, however good its conceptions of 
legislation might be, the Bills in which they were embodied 
would, at all events in their ultimate shape, be sure to be 
unsatisfactory. The Ministers would have no strong fol- 
lowing at their backs with which to bear down opposition, 
and for that reason they would have to be especially careful 
to conciliate all manner of interests. It is the fault of our 
legislation that even a strong Minister, a Minister command- 
ing a devoted majority, is, or thinks himself, compelled to 
conciliate much interested opposition which ought by rights to 
be altogether disregarded. But in the case of a Minister on 
sufferance this evil is immensely aggravated. The Statute 
Book gets its ordinary complement of Acts of Parliament, 
but for the most part they do but cumber the ground 
by taking up room which, if they had never been passed, 
might have been filled by better work. A Conservative 
Government cannot be other than a misfortune except when, 
as in 1841, it takes the place of incompetent Liberals and re- 
presents a real popular reaction against party exhaustion. 
The inquiry what has brought Mr. GLapstone’s Government 
into its present position has consequently an interest for every 
Liberal, however unfettered by party ties. 

There is nothing to show that this generally felt uneasiness 
is attributable to dissatisfaction with the particular policy 
which Mr. Giapstone took office to carry out. None of 
the evils which it was foretold would follow from the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, or from the passing of the 
Irish Land Bill, have yet come to pass. A great bulwark of 
Protestantism has been removed, but the Pore seems to be 
none the better, and the Orangemen none the worse, for its 
being taken out of the way. The Irish landowners have not 
yet emigrated, and the Irish tenants seem disposed to turn 
their blunderbusses into bills of costs and their pikes into 
applications for compensation. So far from the eyes of 
Englishmen being opened to the mischief that has been 
wrought in Ireland, the prevailing feeling is rather one of 
rejoicing that we have got the arrears of Irish business off 
our hands, and have a little time to give to Imperial 
affairs. Those who have been all along convinced that Mr. 
GLADSTONE is a Jesuit, or that he swore, on being rejected 
for an English county, to have his revenge out of the 
landed interest in Ireland, will continue to quote the events 
of the two last Sessions as indisputable confirmation of 
their theories. But these beliefs have not, so far as we see, 
made any new converts; those who held them in 1868 hold 
them in 1871, but that is all. Nor is the discontent which 
has been excited in various quarters by isolated acts of the 
Government sufficient to account for the change. There may 
have been more of economy than of policy about the dismissal 
of dockyard workmen; there may have been more sore- 
ness generated by Mr. Lowe’s extraction of five quarters out 
of a year than was compensated for by the gain to the Revenue. 
But both these grievances were in existence six months ago, 
and they have rather lost than gained prominence in the in- 
terval. No doubt the religious provisions of the Education 
Bill annoyed the extreme Liberals, but the country generally 
showed a distressing indifference to their plaint ; and, whatever 
dangers may hereafter arise out of the corresponding measure 
for Ireland, the public are very well content to wait till time 
has disclosed them. Still less is there any extensive 
distrust of the foreign policy of the Government. Opinions 
may differ as to whether Lord GranviLte’s action in the 
matter of the Treaty of 1856 was quite as decided as his 
despatches; but there was a general acquiescence in the pro- 
priety of avoiding war if it could be avoided without discredit, 
and a general readiness to let the wisdom of going into Con- 
ference be determined by the result of its deliberations. The 
attitude of the Government in the war between France and 
Germany is probably a fairly exact reproduction of the feelings 
of moderate men of all parties. In spite of Mr. Freperic 
Harrison’s assurances, it may be doubted whether any- 
thing like a majority of the working-men are in favour of 
going to war; and if any such desire exists in the middle- 
class, it has been concealed with singular adroitness. We 
are very far from saying that no Englishman would like to 
see Mr. Giapstone replaced by a Minister who would at 
once draw the sword in behalf of France; but we doubt 
whether there are gar Boren those who cherish this 


a long way from sharing their views. In according a 
provisional recognition to the Provisional Government, and 
in declining to mediate where he was not peered to in- 
tervene, Lord GranviLLe has expressed the sense of a 
majority of Englishmen, as well as of the English Cabinet. 
Wherever else the reason for discontent may be found, it is 
useless to look for it here. , 

The true cause of the present discontent with Mr. Guap- 
sTone’s Ministry is the suspicion that he is not properly alive 
to the necessities of National Defence. If he commanded full 
confidence in this respect, not one of the other grounds of dis- 
satisfaction would possess any weight. Any importance that 
may attach to them now is simply a reflected importance. No 
objection would have been made to the closing of useless 
dockyards, had it not been for the doubt whether, with the 
present wants of the Navy, they were really useless. Lord 
GRANVILLE’s despatches would have been the theme of 
unmixed praise if Englishmen had been sure that their con- 
ciliatory tone was not due to any want of strength to use 
more decided language. It may be that Mr. GLADSTONE 
is suffering from that reticence as to the coming Session 
which is becoming in a Prime Minister. It may be that, 
when Mr. CarpweLu brings to the light his scheme of army 
reorganization, it will turn out that both Ministers have 
been misunderstood; that Mr. GLapsronE can carry into 
the preparation for certain expense and possible war the 
same zeal and fervour which he imparts to the conduct 
of civil business; that his grasp of principles and mastery 
of detail will be as conspicuous in the debates on the Army 
Bill as they were in the debates on the Irish Church or the 
Irish Land Bill. It may be that Mr. Carpwe.t has deter- 
mined to follow the advice of competent experts, and to leave 
his name indissolubly associated with the reconstruction of 
our national forces. If they are prepared to justify this new 
conception of their characters, we have no doubt as to the 
result. All past shortcomings will be forgotten, and Mr. 
GuapstoxE will still be the head of a virtually united — 
If, on the contrary, the Army Bill is an obvious makeshift, only 
designed to last until the e of CAMBRIDGE can be ed 
to resign, or until some newer subject has taken the place of 
National Defence in the public imagination, it is by no means 
certain that the dissatisfaction of the Liberal party will not be 
such as seriously to affect the fortunes of the Ministry. That 
Mr. GLaDsTONE ought to allow nothing but convictions of 
the positive kind to interfere with his taking the lead of 
his party in the new and untried field which lies before 
them, cannot need demonstration. There could not be a 
worse augury for useful legislation than the prospect of seeing 
reproduced in the House of Commons the same temper that 
is now rising up in the country. Let England once be 
made secure, and she will go on giving her mind to the 
subjects which Mr. GLapstonE most loves. Let her be left 
helpless under danger, and if she has not energy enough to 
remedy the evil by turning out the Ministry to which she 
attributes it, she will certainly have none to spare for any- 
thing else. 


SIR WILLIAM MANSFIELD ON ARMY REFORM. 


fee success of any movement in England depends a 

good deal more upon its opportuneness, and on the posi- 
tion of its supporters, than on its abstract merits; and though 
nothing can be clearer than the practical value and simplicity 
of Lord Excuo’s scheme of Army Reform, as has been felt by 
all who have given an impartial consideration to the subject 
for the last few years, it has gained immeasurably in strength 
by the successive accessions which it has recently received. 
The Quarterlies concur in urging arguments all of which 
have one, and only one, moral; and within the last few days 
the proposal has been backed without hesitation or quali- 
fication by perhaps the strongest name that can be selected from 
the ranks of our professional soldiers. Until Sir Witu1ay 
MansFIELD declared himself, there had been manifest a certain 
reluctance on the part of military officers of high rank to 
commit themselves to approval of a scheme which threatened 
to popularize, and in a sense to revolutionize, our army 
system. But there are Conservative as well as Radical revo- 
lutions, and a plan which aims at restoring the Militia to its 
old status, and more than its old efficiency, is not a revolution 
in the sense which would be approved by the gentlemen of 
the pavement. One thing is quite certain, that nothing less 
than changes which for their magnitude may be called revo- 
lutionary will get rid of the evils which have incrusted our 
military organization, and Sir WiLL1AM MansFIELp is strong 


wish who would not acknowledge that the country is yet 


enough to admit and to say this without fear or trembling. 
B 
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There is not, and could not, be anything novel in his 
suggestions, simply because all that it was good to do had been 
suggested before; but there is an admirable directness in 
his soldierly way of putting the case, and a delightful absence 
of professional prejudice in all that he says, which is especially 
refreshing. The arguments he uses are few but crushing. In 
the first place, he appeals to the acknowledged fact that our 
present mode of recruiting the regular army is utterly unsatis- 
factory. It does not give us the means, either in war time or 
in peace time, of extending our forces to meet an emergent 
danger. ‘This is beyond dispute, in spite of Mr. CarpWELL’s 

ide in his successful enrolment of 20,000 men in five months. 

British army requires some 15,000 men a year to keep it 
up to a stationary limit, and the fact that we may be able 
to scrape together an additional 25,000 men in the course of 
twelve months is not a very encouraging prospect, when we 
may need at least ten times the number at a fortnight’s notice 
if war should break out. Sir WiLtiaM MaNsFIELD states his 
view, and, we believe, the only possible view, under the 
actual circumstances of the case, of the remedy to be 
applied. “I have ever believed,” he says, “ that we should 
“ trust not fitfully, but permanently, to the Militia corps for 
“ filling up the ranks of the Line, instead of to the old but 
“ very strange customs on which we rely, but which always 
“disappoint us when a strain is felt.” Is there any soldier 
who will doubt the soundness of this opinion? Keep the 
Militia full, and the supply of recruits, and good recruits, for 
the more active army is unfailing. If anything ever checks it, 
it is the reluctance of Militia officers to see their ranks depleted. 
But Sir Witi1am MansrFie.p has his remedy for this. He would 
stop the Militia from entering into the recruit market in com- 
petition with the Line. He would organize the drafts of men 
from the Militia so as never to press too hardly on particular 
regiments, and as the crowning method of all he would keep 
the Militia full by the operation of the disused but unrepealed 
ballot. That this would remove the hesitation of Militia 
officers to accept a position which would make their force at 
once the main defensive strength of the country and the 
nursery for the regular army, cannot be doubted. The jealousy 
which they have shown comes, as Sir WILLIAM MANsFIELD 
justly remarks, from the uncertainty about filling Militia bat- 
talions after large detachments have left them for the Line. 
Harmony and reciprocity between the army and the Militia, 
the importance of which no one will dispute, are impossible 
while they are rivals in the same market, instead of co- 
operating really for the service of the country. 

The only basis of security which the experienced General 
can point out is the same which has long been insisted on by 
his comrade in the Volunteer force. Sir WitL1aAmM MANsrFiELD, 
like Lord Excno, lays down as the foundation of army reform 
three simple rules. First, the army for foreign service must be 
recruited voluntarily, mainly from the ranks of the Militia. 
Secondly, the Militia must be kept full by the ancient rule of 
the ballot, by which, in less degenerate days, we recognised the 
personal obligation of every Englishman to join in the home 
defence of his country. Thirdly, the Volunteer force must 
remain a purely voluntary force, in which those to whom 
Militia service may be inconvenient or distasteful may dis- 
charge their share of the common duty in the manner most 
suitable to their circumstances and inclination. 

A very slight consideration should satisfy every one that 
there is no hardship in this régime, even though Volunteer 
efficiency should be made to mean, as it must be made to 
mean, something much more real and serious than it has been 
considered by the more frivolous section of the force. But if 
the frivolous are not allowed to escape for their frivolity, 
neither must the wealthy be excused for their wealth. To make 
the plan fair and honest there must be no buying of substi- 
tutes. Every man within the limits of age to be determined 
must take his part in the defence of the country, either by 
serving as a Volunteer or by subjecting himself to the chances 
of the Militia ballot. 

Such is the simple but effectual prescription of an able and 
experienced General for the cure of our military weakness, and 
we believe the nation is prepared to accept it, if only Par- 
liament has the strength to force Mr. CarpWELL into motion 
in the right direction. 

A few words towards the conclusion of Sir WiLLiam 
MansFIELp’s letter to Lord Exrcno make the necessity as clear 
as the justice of the scheme :— 

“Tt is only in the principle of national nal obligation 
“ for the of ihe United 
“exemption on account of efficient voluntary service and 
“other public and ecclesiastical employments which have 
“been always and justly recognised, but totally excluding 


“ pecuniary exemption or purchase of substitutes—as dis. 
“ tinguished from a voluntary organization for service abroad, 
“which we call the Army of the Line, that I can see any 
“ security for the country in the face of the vast armaments 
““ we now witness on the Continent and the strange feelings of 
“ hostility which many of its armed bodies, and perhaps it may 
“ be said much of its population also, care but little to conceal, 
“ For, be it remembered, armies of invasion are now organized 
“for the purpose in time of peace. A declaration of war 
“means the immediate commencement of the process of 
“invasion, for which means have been previously prepared 
“and plans matured. It seems to me then to be an impera- 
“ tive duty to revive in our modern practice what till lately 
“ was an obligation on every Englishman—namely, the lia- 
“ bility personally to incur the duties of soldiership for the 
“ defence of the.country.” 

These are the words of a tried soldier, and one of the very 
best we can boast. We cannot strengthen them, and we wilh 
not add a line which might lessen their effect. Only we hope 
that they will be well pondered by those who have the power 
to translate them into act. 


MR. FORSTER AT BRADFORD. 


R. FORSTER’S reasons for not expressing at Bradford 
4 an opinion on the war were conclusive. It is impos- 
sible for a Cabinet Minister to distinguish between his per- 
sonal convictions and the poliey for which his colleagues are 
with himself responsible. It would perhaps also he desirable, 
if it were practicable, that private persons should, in pursuance 
of Mr. Forster’s advice, maintain as far as possitle a similar 
reserve, but it is difficult to speak without saying something ; 
and even from Mr. Forster’s judiciously balanced phrases an 
astute critic might perhaps collect his general opinion on the 
merits of the war. _In common with many of his countrymen, 
Mr. Forster sympathized with the Germans when they rose 
to repel aggression, and with the French in their obstinate 
resistance to invasion. ‘The Government has, he says, watched 
in vain for a symptom of relenting on the part of the con- 
querors, or for a recognition by the vanquished of the hard 
necessity of their condition. Perhaps it would be too much 
to assert that Mr. Forster censures the Germans for not 
having made peace; but his language implies that during 
some period of the war they had the opportunity of choice. 
It is not sufficiently remembered that the French have, on 
their side, never proposed or suggested terms of peace since 
M. Jutes Favre announced that the demands attributed 
to the Prussian Government were absolutely inadmis- 
sible. It may be a question whether the German leaders 
were well advised in commencing the siege of Paris, 
instead of contenting themselves with the reduction of the 
Eastern fortresses and with the occupation of the neigh- 
bouring provinces. The less ambitious plan of campaign 
would have for the time greatly diminished the sufferings on 
both sides, but it would have indefinitely postponed the con- 
clusion of peace. The abandonment of the siege of Paris 
when it had once been commenced would have been univer- 
saliy understood in France as an acknowledgment of defeat. 
If the city capitulates, either the war will enter on a new 
stage, or the change of circumstances will furnish an opportu- 
nity for negotiation. If Mr. Forster had felt himself at 
liberty to discuss the whole question, he would perhaps have 
agreed in the conclusion that the Germans are not exciusively 
responsible for the continuance of the war. The generalities 
to which he was compelled to confine himself may possibly 
give rise to misapprehension. The great majority of reason- 
able men concur in his unqualified rejection of the demand 
for armed interference on the side of France. It is true that 
active assistance might possibly be rewarded by gratitude, but. 
it is not desirable to incur in a doubtfully just cause the last- 
ing resentment of Germany. 

In passing from the subject of the war to the question on 
which he has taken a leading part in Parliament and in office, 
Mr. Forster was probably well aware that he would have to 
encounter opposition from a considerable section of his con- 
stituency. The Nonconformists are perhaps more powerful at 
Bradford than in any other borough in the kingdom, and they 
seem to have resented Mr. Forsrer’s refusal to allow them 
and their allies to dictate the provisions of the Education Bill. 
Their success in carrying, even by a narrow majority in a 
crowded meeting, a vote of censure on their able and upright 
representative, is greatly to be regretted. It is impossible to 
know whether the constituency is divided in the same pro- 
portions with the assemblage which had found room in the Town 
Hall, but it is certain that the malcontent Nonconiormists 
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believe themselves to have achieved a great local victory. A | 


Jess intolerant party would perhaps have been contented with 
returning,in the person of Mr. M1atL, the most prominent and 
inveterate enemy of the Established Church. ‘The portion of 
the Liberal party at Bradford which regards temporal politics 
as even more important than sectarian disputes probably 
prefers an active and conscientious statesman to the most 
zealous agitator against religious endowments. If the 
opponents of the Education Bill had not been exclusively 
absorbed in denouncing Mr. Forster’s prudent impartiality, 
they might have derived a lesson from the miscellaneous 
demands of small and simple-minded portions of the audience 
which demanded pledges on various incidental questions. One 
of the interlocutors required the repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Act; another hoped that the Vice-Presipent of the 
Council would undertake the subordination of the Horse 
Guards to the War Office; and there were proposals that the 
Civil List should be reduced, that the Qurrn’s daughter should 


be compelled to marry without a portion, and that either | 
Royalty should be abolished or that Mr. Forster should | 


demonstrate the utility of the institution. The straightfor- 
ward and good-humoured answers which seemed to pacify 
the minor dissentients at the meeting were worthy of Mr. 
Forster’s clear good sense and manly character. Declining 
to consider the Constitution of the country an open question, 
he at the same time intimated his belief that monarchy was 
not in itself objectionable. Even for the sake of gaining a few 
votes at the next election, or a few voices at the meeting, he 
refused to anticipate the result of the pending inquiry on the 
sanitary measure which has caused so much factitious and 
misapplied indignation. 

The Bradford Nonconformists desire the spread of educa- 
tion, but they would rather leave another generation of children 
to grow up in ignorance than allow their minds to be possibly 
contaminated by the influence of the Church. As Mr. Forster 
said, with perfect truth, a measure which would have satisfied 
Bradford could by no possibility have been passed during the 
last Session, nor indeed by the present Parliament. A large 
majority of the House of Commons cordially approved the 
Goverrment Bill; and itwould in any case have been the duty 
of the Minister charged with the introduction of the measure 
to frame its provisions more or less in accordance with the 
opinions and wishes of Parliament. Fortunately for Mr. 
Forster, he had no convictions to disclaim, and no scruples of 
his own to overcome. The Bill which he carried was in its 
most important parts the same in substance with the project 
which he brought forward in conjunction with Mr. Bruce 
when both were out of office. With his usual candour 
and courage Mr. Forster declared that, although he 
could not have prohibited religious education if he would, 
it was equally true that he would not if he could. 
It would be inconvenient to discuss the question whether the 
exclusion of religious teaching from schools would be in itself 
desirable. For the present, it is enough to know that a great 
majority of the community is altogether opposed to the secular 
system. The Bradford Dissenters themselves would un- 
doubtedly inculcate their own religious tenets in schools over 
which they exercised undisputed control. Their jealousy of 
their rivals in the Establishment who hold in substance the 
same theological opinions seems to be an insuflicient reason 
for rejecting all religious instruction. Mr. STansFELD, who is 
thought to be even a more advanced Liberal than Mr. Forster, 
argued on the following day at Halifax in favour of religious 
teaching. In some respects the Bill is both a compromise and 
an experiment, and the Dissenters have little reason to com- 
plain of their own share of the bargain. The prohibition of 
formularies, including catechisms, though it applies equally to 
all doctrinal conpendiums, was directly and almost exclusively 
aimed against the Roman Catholics and the members of the 
Established Church. The provisions of the Bill which have 
perhaps caused the greatest amount of sectarian irritation are 
probably those which recognise the voluntary schools as 
proper objects of State assistance. The wastefulness of any 
scheme which might have disregarded all the existing means 
of education affords a sufficient justification of the alternative 
adopted by the Government. 

The results of the elections of School Boards indicate a 
general concurrence of opinion in favour of some kind of reli- 
gious education. The Church and the Dissenting bodies ap- 
pear to be fairly represented, and the candidates of both have in 
almost ail instances been returned in preference to advocates of 
the secular system. It must be remembered that the elections 
have been confined to the larger towns, in which the Church 
of England is weaker, and the Secularists probably more 
numerous, than in the rural districts. In general the farmers 


are not at present disposed to burden themselves with a rate 
| for the purpose of relieving the squire and the parson from 
| the expense of maintaining the school. The boroughs 
| which Seve adopted the Bill contain, according to Mr. 
| Forster, 4,000,000 inhabitants; and if London is.added, it 
appears that 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 persons are already repre- 
' sented on School Boards. The Bradford Nonconformists have 
grape | returned a majority of the Board, and consequently 
they will in their own town exercise almost unlimited control 
over primary education. If their various sects are equally 
_ powerful elsewhere, their influence will be proportioned to 
their numbers; and if at any place they betray an unexpected 
weakness they have no reasonable cause of complaint. Perhaps 
| the extreme Liberals of Bradford, having enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of venting their feelings, may in cooler moments reflect 
_ on the discredit which would fall on their borough from the 
| rejection of a member who since the retirement of Mr. Bricur 
| is the most eminent representative of their section of the party 
in Parliament and in the Cabinet. Few members of the 
Government have displayed equal tact and knowledge of Par- 
liamentary nature; nor is it impossible that, on the occurrence 
of a vacancy, Mr. Forster may become the Liberal leader in 
the House of Commons. He owes to Bradford the opportunity 
of his successful political career, although he might probably 
have commanded the suffrages of other constituencies. He 
has fully repaid the obligation by the credit which he has 
reflected on the borough ; and he would not be the chief loser 
if he were destined to illustrate the dislike of the Bradford 
electors to independence of thought and action. 


MR. MILL ON WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Me MILL/’S latest speech on female suffrage could scarcely 
have contained anything new. Unless the law of 
England is in other respects altered, the concession of the 
franchise to women who pay rates would leave the immense 
majority of the sex in their present degraded condition. One 
of the happy results of female suffrage is to be the imposition 
of heavier penalties on men who may be convicted of beating 
their wives; but women who are householders have for the 
most part no husbands to beat them. It is true that judges 
and magistrates too often impose on persons convicted of acts 
of violence punishments which seem disproporti onately light 
in comparison with the sentences passed on thieves and forgers; 
but in some cases it would not be difficult to justify the 
apparent inconsistency ; and drunken or brutal husbands are 
often treated, with unmerited lenity for the sake of their 
victims. If a wife has been beaten, there is no reason why 
she and her children should starve while the worthless head of 
the family undergoes a long term of imprisonment. It has 
often been suggested that men who maltreat their wives should 
be made liable to corporal punishment; but the effect of extreme 
severity would be the prevention of complaints. No well- 
disposed woman would charge her husband with an offence 
which involved the penalty of flogging; or, if her resentment 
blinded her to consequences, she could scarcely in her turn 
expect forgiveness. Considerations of this kind are neces- 
sarily regarded by the cold-blooded sex which at present 
makes and administers the laws. In any particular instance 
women would possibly be more thoughtful and more tender- 
hearted than men; but there is no doubt that, if they took 
part in legislation, they would be theoretically and prospec- 
tively implacable against wife-beaters. Mr. Miu indeed 
denounced the leniency shown to delinquent husbands, not as 
a proof that the law was inadequate, but to show that justice 
is partially and imperfectly administered. He holds that if 
women voted for members of Parliament the House of Com- 
mons would be differently constituted; and that Chancellors 
and Home Secretaries selected directly or indirectly from 
its ranks would, in their appointment of judges, recorders, 
and other judicial functionaries, take into consideration the 
readiness of their nominees to cultivate righteous indigna- 
tion against a particular class of culprits. At present, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mitt, cruelty to wives is tolerated or 
extenuated like cruelty to slaves. Political enfranchisement 
would, like emancipation, remould — opinion, or it would 
enable the oppressed portion of the community to protect 
itself, The process is circuitous, and it may be questioned 
whether sentiment and facile emotion are qualities to be en- 
couraged on the bench of justice. It is certain that no such 
result would follow the grant of the suffrage to women who 
pay rates; and when Mr. Mitt relies on the principle that 
representation and taxation ought to be co-extensive, he may 
be supposed to confine his demand to the case of householders. 
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In other parts of his speech he openly advocates the claim of 
women who are dependent on their fathers or husbands. 


Mr. Mitt’s clients include, as he himself says, rather more 
than half of the entire community, so that he proposes to 
diminish in the same proportion the power of the present con- 
stituencies. At the same time he admits, or rather he con- 
tends, that women have at present no sense of political 
responsibility. Their alleged unfitness for the suffrage is to 
be removed by the exercise, and apparently in the first instance 
by the misuse, of the privilege. For the same reason a man 
allows his son to use a gun for the purpose of curing him of 
carelessness about firearms; but it is assumed that the boy 
is at some time to learn to shoot, and in the meantime he 
will probably handle a gun, either openly or clandestinely. 
Mr. Mit is not reported to have used at Edinburgh some of 
the arguments with which he has elsewhere advocated the 
same doctrine. With characteristic fairness he has sometimes 
admitted that women would be largely influenced by their 
spiritual advisers; but, as he proceeded to state, the clergy of 
different persuasions have fairly earned the power which they 

by the attention and deference which they pay to the 
moral and intellectual peculiarities of the sex. Secular poli- 
ticians would, according to Mr. Mitt, if they had sufficient 
motives, emulate the arts of confessors, and possibly even 
husbands might be induced to court and humour their wives 
for the purpose of securing their votes. On the other hand, 
the selfish and tyrannical disposition of men would perhaps 
sometimes tempt them to prefer coercion to persuasion. A 
woman who has given her vote must afterwards go home to 
her husband, and it is barely possible that she may care more 
about keeping him in good humour than about improving 
the tone of legislation. Probably both Mr. Mitt and 
the great body of his opponents overrate the importance of 
female suffrage. In ordinary social life there is no antagonism 
between the sexes, nor have women the smallest inclination 
to combine among themselves against their robust oppressors. 
If all women had votes, perhaps nine-tenths of the whole 
numbers would habitually follow the lead of husbands, lovers, 
fathers, or brothers. The independent residue, if they were 
not directed by their priests and their preachers, would unite 
in the advocacy of some special crotchet outside the range of 
great political issues. The agitation which has during the 
last year been most hotly prosecuted by a set of zealous ladies 
affords but little proof of their aptitude for legislation. If 
women really exercised the power of deciding elections, the 
public and private motives of their conduct may be approxi- 
mately conjectured. They would be in the lower ranks 
exceptionally open to bribery, and in all classes to personal 
considerations and predilections. For objects which were 
esteemed moral or religious they would disregard prudential 
scruples, and in national questions they would be guided 
rather by sympathy than by calculation. Those who disap- 
prove of compulsory abstinence from beer, and support 
the grant of votes to women, are as shortsighted as the 
Liberai and Conservative amateurs who desire to see Mr. 
Opvcer and his political allies in Parliament. It may 
indeed be argued that the rights of women are more sacred 
than the right of drinking beer; but on the whole the protec- 
tion of liberty is perhaps more important than the diffusion of 
political power. If at any future time male agitators demand 
admission to a share in the government of the nursery, mothers 
and nurses will unanimously and successfully resist their claim 
on the sufficient ground that the innovation would be perilous 
or destructive to babies. 


In his Edinburgh speech Mr. Mitt dwelt rather on the 
need of women for protection than on their aptitude for 
government and legislation. If any section of society is ex- 
posed to systematic oppression, the extension of its political 
power may perhaps supply a kind of security against the con- 
tinuance of the evil; but the instance of children proves that 
the remedy is not universally applicable. It would be absurd 
to protect boys and girls against a vicious or cruel method 
of education by giving them a share in the government of the 
country. In former times, if not at present, children have 
been treated with shameful harshness, and even now many 
of them suffer from neglect; but any improvement in their 
condition must always proceed from an improvement in the 
judgment and moral feeling of men and women, or of those 
mature persons who exercise influence and power. ‘There is 
no reason why men should not redress the grievances of 
women, if Mr. Mitt succeeds in convincing them that they 
have hitherto been guilty of injustice. In logical order the 
acknowledgment of practical wrong precedes the political 
concession which is to prevent its repetition. If Mr. M1Lv’s 
hearers are satisfied that the punishment of men for beating 


their wives ought to be increased in severity, they may pro- 
mote the improvement of the law or of judicial practice ag 
easily as they can assist women in the attainment of the 
franchise. The present Parliament has granted a portion of 
the protection which was demanded for the property of 
married women, and, if further concessions are thought to be 
just, the law may be again modified in the same direction. It 
is not known that any further claims for relief are at present 
urged by the advocates of the alleged rights of women. As 
long as marriage and family life exist, the stronger will, in 
spite of law and constitution, sometimes make a wrongful 
use of their strength. The inefficiency of legislation to 
abolish the possible despotism of men over women has led 
the rapid female reasoners who conduct the agitation in 
America to some startling conclusions. The strongminded 
women who three or four years ago established the Revolution, 
to vindicate the cause of their sex, have passed from the 
simple claim of the electoral franchise to an imperative demand 
for the abolition of marriage. As long as any legal bond 
unites the victim to the tyrant, there is, it seems, little use in 
imposing legal restraints on the abuse of his power. In a 
certain sense the inference may be allowed to be sound. The 
part of domestic ills which kings and laws can cause or cure 
is comparatively small; and if women were to make all the 
laws and appoint all the kings, they would still find their 
masters at home, until home is abolished. ‘The treatment of 
the whole question is likely to depend more on sentiment than 
on reason, and so far women may congratulate themselves on 
the probability that it will be decided after their favourite 
method, if not in accordance with the wishes of their pro- 
fessed champions. Mr. Mitt seems to be urged forward in 
his chivalrous enterprise as much by feeling as by judgment; 
and he is encountered by a solid unreasoning persuasion that 
women are not born to be politicians. If he were to attribute 
the same stupid and obstinate bigotry to some of his critics, 
he would perhaps not be widely mistaken. 


ANARCHY IN THE STREETS. 


A MORE extraordinary scene was perhaps never witnessed, 
in any country supposed to enjoy the advantages of a 
recognised system of public law and settled government, than 
was presented at Scotland Yard on Saturday last, when the 
gentlemen who have been making arrangements for a de- 
monstration in the streets in honour of M. Jutes Favre and 
the French Republic waited on the CaieF Commissioner of 
Pouice to request not merely his connivance, but his active aid, 
in a violation of the public order for the maintenance of which 
he is officially responsible. Even stranger than the fact that 
Colonel Henperson thought it quite consistent with his duty 
and the dignity of his office to listen patiently to such an 
appeal, was the tone of arrogant patronage which the deputa- 
tion assumed towards him. They pointed out to the head of 
the police, in the frankest manner, that he must be prepared. 
to place himself unreservedly in their hands, and allow them 
to do just what they liked. If not, he must take the conse- 
quences. What those consequences would be was delicately 
but plainly enough indicated by a reference to “ the painful. 
“ incidents which had made especially remarkable former 
“ public demonstrations in the metropolis.” This new sys- 
tem of negotiation with the police strikes one as rather 
a plagiarism from M. Asout’s well-known Greek story; 
but it promises so many advantages in the way of making 
things pleasant all round—that is, for everybody except 
the unfortunate entity known as the “ general public "— 
that it will probably not be long before it is adopted by the 
other classes with whom Colonel HenpERsoN is brought into 
official contact. The first proposal was that M. Favre should 
be met at Charing Cross station by a small deputation, and 
escorted to a carriage with outriders, in which h« should be 
paraded in the midst of a long procession throv.a seme of 
the principal streets, and finally conducted to Hyjs Park. 
There an address would be presented, M. Favre would reply, 
and the deputation would then see him safe home to his 
lodgings at Albert Gate. Unfortunately there is no immediate 
prospect of M. Favre appearing amongst us, and the “ French 
“ Minister Reception Committee” find themselves deprived 
of the ostensible object of their demonstration. Rather than 
abandon the project, however, they are casting about for some 
one to fill M. Favre’s place in the ceremony. It is clear they 
cannot have a reception unless there is a French Minister to 
be received, but any Minister will do, and they are evidently 
not disposed to be fastidious if they can only get somebody 
to talk at and to make a show of. They have telegraphed 
to M. Gamzerra to favour them with any of his colleagues 
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whom he can conveniently spare. The French Dictator can | 
hardly do less than send M. Cremieux to the Committee, and 
then the play can proceed with Potonius in the part of 
et. In the meanwhile the Committee have to be con- 
tent with M. Favre’s Private Secretary, and a “ preliminary 
« demonstration” is fixed for Monday night, in Trafalgar 
uare. This is intended, we are told, as a “ protest against 
«the bombardment of Paris,” and an expression of “ re- 
“newed sympathy with the French Republic and people.” 
The detailed arrangements for the meeting have not yet 
been published, but as regards the reception of the French 
Minister nothing could be more gracious and amiable 
than the anxiety of the Committee to consult the comfort 
of the police, and not to inconvenience the public more 
than is absolutely necessary in carrying out their plans. 
Mr. MERRIMAN was good enough to assure Colonel HENDERSON 
that they would avoid “ as far as possible” any obstruction of 
the ordinary traffic to and from the railway station. The 
thought they could do without Fleet Street and the Strand. 
All they asked was that the Thames Embankment, Whitehall 
Place, Charing Cross, Waterloo Place, Regent Street, Oxford 
Street (from the Circus to the Marble Arch), and Hyde Park 
should be placed at their disposal for the afternoon. 


As Colonel Henperson did not meet this modest proposal 
with a prompt and peremptory refusal, and order the deputa- 
tion out of the room, but actually thanked them for their 
“consideration,” and promised to see what could be done, it 
must be presumed that he did not quite understand the prac- 
tical import of their demand. It may be necessary, therefore, 
to point out exactly what it amounts to. It means nothing 
less than that all the principal thoroughfares of the West-end 
shall be blockaded during a busy part of the day, to the great 
inconvenience of all the people using these streets, and the heavy 

uniary loss of a large proportion of them. Not only will 
the flow of traffic be suspended, but the tradesmen along the 
route, warned by experience, will find it necessary to close 
their shops while the procession is defiling. However 
respectable and well-behaved the men in the procession may 
be, it is notorious that in a great city like London, with a large 
residuum of the worst kind, it is impossible for any consider- 
able movement of people to take place without stirring up the 
dregs at the bottom and bringing to the surface some very 
nasty and dangerous elements of society. A demonstration of 
this kind is always a festival of the thieves and roughs, 
and it is no consolation to the victims who are robbed and 
beaten to be told that the demonstrationists dc not themselves 
commit those acts of violence. The important fact is that 
they are the cause of violence in others. . In the next place, it 
has to be observed that the danger to public peace and pro- 
perty is not confined to the particular area traversed by the 
procession. The police, having to concentrate their force in 
that district, are obliged to withdraw a large body of constables 
from other parts of the town. In the suburbs, Colonel Hen- 
peRSON tells us, in his last Report, the mounted policemen are 
indispensable to the protection of life and property; but 
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whenever there is a “ demonstration” in town the mounted | 


police, and a great many of the other constables, are called 
away for nearly a whole day and night. The consequence is, 
that Clapham and Hornsey, Fulham and Hackney, are left at 
the mercy of the criminal classes, and, as these become better 
acquainted with the habits of the police, their depreda- 
tions naturally become more systematic and extensive. 
We have altogether barely 5,000 constables to patrol the 
6,708 miles of streets in the metropolitan area, and nobody 
can say that this is one too many. It is obvious that 
if Mr. Merriman and his friends are to be allowed 
to call out a large bodyguard of police whenever they 
choose, either the force must be greatly strengthened in 
numbers, or the inhabitants must resign themselves to the 
frequent withdrawal of all adequate protection for life and 
property over the greater part of London. 

But the demands of the demonstrationists are not con- 
fined to the use for their own purposes of a number of 
important public thoroughfares, to the great discomfort, 
annoyance, and in many cases pecuniary loss of other 
people. Mr. Opaer has now got the length of insisting 
that the police are bound, not merely to clear an open 
way for his procession, but to remove summarily from 
the streets all persons whose appearance and demeanour do 
not happen to please the democratic leaders. Mr. OpGER 
wishes the gathering on Monday to be of a “solemn” cha- 
racter, the place of meeting—that is, Trafalgar Square—to be 
“decorated with black,” and all unseemly levity suppressed. 


which he mildly calls “ peculiar burlesques of the Litany,” and 
with which, as far as we remember, he and his friends never 
found any fault during the Reform agitation, should be pro- 
hibited. If the police will not do this, then the meeting is 
to take the matter into its own hands. Nobody will defend 
these disgraceful burlesques, but many of the speeches of 
Mr. Opger’s associates, such as Mr. BRaDLAuGH, are equally 
odious and offensive, and on precisely the same grounds, to a 
large portion of the community. And here we come really 
to the root of the whole question. Mr. Opger’s assumption 
of authority to put down the Litany men is only a logical 
development of the principle which underlies the claim to a 
monopoly of a large district of London whenever the demo- 
cratic committee, which reappears from time to time under 
different names, but always composed of the same persons, 
happens to require it for a meeting or a demonstration. The 
proper answer to such claims is simply that they cannot be 
conceded to one section of society and denied to the rest, 
and that to recognise a general right of this kind would 
be to abolish all pretence of government, and empower 
every man to do just what seems right in his own eyes. It 
is as absurd to speak of the rights of anarchy as of the order 
of chaos. If the Jacobins of Hatton Garden have a right to 
make a demonstration in the streets in support of the French 
Republic, the friends of Germany will have an equal right to — 
get up a counter-demonstration in honour of Bismark; while 
the large body of Englishmen who have no desire to promote 
the speedy advent of universal Republicanism may feel not 
only entitled, but in some degree bound, to answer Mr. Mrrri- 
MAN and Mr. Opcer after their own fashion. We need hardly 
point out the probable, indeed inevitable, consequence of the 
various parties happening to choose the same spot for their 
various demonstrations. And this is a question not merely be- 
tween a few noisy politicians and the public, but between the 
public and the Government. If the Government permit these . 
demonstrations to continue, it must be construed as a practical 
renunciation of their authority. This will be still more apparent 
if the Government tolerate the absurd and insolent pretensions 
advanced by some simpletons on behalf of the Volunteers. 
After General Linpsay’s circular, there can be no mistake on 
this point. Every Volunteer, on being sworn in, promises to 
obey the authorities set over him, and to submit to the 
various conditions of the service. One of these conditions is 
that no body of Volunteers shall take part in any procession or 
ceremony without the express sanction of the Lord-Lieutenant 
of the County or the Secretary for War. Any permitted viola- 
tion of this rule, after the warning which has been given, would 
be fatal to the very existence of the force. It cannot be 
tolerated that any branch of the army shall choose whether 
it will or will not obey orders. By a parity of reasoning, 
the Volunteers who now assert their right to do what their 
superiors forbid would have an equal right to refuse to do 
what their superiors ordered. If obedience to an authority 
voluntarily accepted makes a man a serf, then the Volun- 
teers are serfs; but they can at any moment recover their 
independence by resigning, and sparing the Government the 
necessity of dismissing them. 


THE WAR OF 1870-71. 
XXVII. 


5 Lape last of the chief actors in the great dram of the 
surrender of Metz has spoken. General CorriNiiREs DE 
Norpeck, late Governor of the fortress, undertakes, in his 
Reply to his Detractors, which has just reached us, to refute 
the calumnies which have been heaped upon him for his share 
in the transaction. As he appeals publicly to the world, we 
make no apology for returning to a subject of great historical 
interest, in order to review what he has said. 


A certain colonel of Engineers, lately at Metz, has been at 
the head of the party against the General, and in a pamphlet, 
published at Brussels, under the title of La Capitulation de 
Metz devant l Histoire, attacks General CorriniEREs with 
especial severity, using many details, which the General 
naturally often challenges. The point most pressed of his 
particular charge is that, when it was once certain that the place 
was to fall, means should have been employed to destroy the 
works and their contents, instead of giving them over to the 
Prussians intact, and in many respects well filled. “But,” 
says the General (in these words lie at once the pith of the 
charges against him and their refutation), “I leave it to men 
“ of honour to decide whether this was a case like that of an 
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« ordinary fortress, where the Commandant would be solely 
“ responsible, and yet should surrender it before the trenches 
“ were opened.” 

In his more particular reply, the General says that there were 
no less than four good reasons against the course proposed. 
The Marshal and his Council of War would never have con- 
sented to the project of destruction, had it been brought for- 
ward. His accuser must, as an officer of Engineers, have been 
aware that the time allowed would not have been suflicient to 
destroy works so solid as those of the place. Then the army 
would have lost the advantage of the honourable and even 
favourable conditions which were finally granted to it. Lastly, 
the General had such faith that the fortress would be in the 
end restored to France, that he could not have brought him- 
self to cause such a sacrifice of her material property. 


To take these arguments in the reverse order for convenience. 
The last would have been much better omitted. For, viewing 
the defence of Metz as an isolated operation for which 
Cofrinizres was responsible, it would have been taking a 
very novel and very low view of his duties to suppose that 
they were to be affected by the material value of the objects 
confided to him. A Commandant who would deliberately 
give up a strong place intact, in hopes that his, country 
might some day get it back as a present, might be a good 
politician, but no soldier. We cannot believe that Corriniires 
was really much led by this consideration. 


In the same case supposed of an independent defence, it is 
clear that his third plea would fall to the ground equally. 
The governor of a fortress would have no right to sell it to the 
enemy to obtain good terms for a force with whose fortunes it 
was not directly connected. Nor is the plea of time much 
more valid on this supposition of independent action, since it 


_ is certain that if the General had been independent of 


Bazaine’s army and its proceedings, he should have taken 
measures long before their surrender was imminent to defend 
Metz separately, or at least render it useless afterwards to the 
enemy as a point d’appui. 

We are thrown back, therefore, on the first reason, and 
have merely to inquire how the responsibility really lay as be- 
tween Corriniéres and Bazarne and the, Council of War. 
And here the latter body may be at once disposed of, nor 
can any words serve better than those given in a note to the 
General's pamphlet (p. 51), which states the whole truth simply 
thus :—“ A Council of War has no legal existence, and is 
“ provided for by noregulation. A Commander-in-Chief may 
“ consult his lieutenants, either singly or together, but such a 
“eonclave has merely moral weight, and no supreme au- 
“ thority whatever.” In truth Bazaine, as any history of the 
affair will show, did not call a Council of War together until 
late in the siege, when he had to face the necessity of 
asking for terms, and desired to share the responsibility with 
others. 


We are reduced, therefore, to the question as between the 
Governor and Bazaine. And this is so completely solved by 
the former (pp. 8, 9), in the early pages of his pamphlet, that 
the rest of the first part, with his more elaborate self-excul- 
pation, might have been wholly spared. He quotes the para- 
graphs of the Imperial Decree of 1863, Sur le service des 
places de guerre, which provide for this very case; and we 
find that it is laid down that the Governor is wholly responsi- 
ble only when isolated from the army or armies. When a strong 
place comes within the limits of an army’s operations, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief becomes responsible for it, may even remove 
or nominate the Commandant, and is charged with the special 
duties of giving to it an efficient garrison, and issuing such 
directions to the Governor as shall best provide for the pro- 
longation of its defence if attacked. This once stated, it seems 
idle to try to invest Corriniéres with any of that supreme re- 
sponsibility which the rules under which he served lay dis- 
tinctly on another. The Reply, in short, is complete, though 
there is in it much superfluous matter. A second part, con- 
taining the General’s personal view of the circumstances 
that led up to the fall, is of much more interest than the first, 
but we cannot stop to notice it to-day. 


We were not premature in announcing the loss by the 
French of Le Mans last week, though the battle of the 11th does 
not seem to have been of itself decisive. A night attack tried 
after the engagement, on a large scale, for the first time in this 
war, turned the fortunes of war completely against Cnanzy, who 
is reported to have been ill at the time himself. His position 
after the fighting of the 11th was a semicircle, covering Le 
Mans to the north and east, and crossing the large stream, the 
Huisne, which falls into the Sarthe just below the city. The 


right, therefore, was between these rivers, on a hill known as La 
Tuilerie, and was held by the Breton Mobiles. After an ex. 
hausting day they were roused at midnight by discharges of 
artillery on their front, part of the Prince’s forces having been 
moved up for the purpose of creating a panic. Probably the 
artillery did little more real damage than so many Chinese fire- 
works; but the effect of the noise was suflicient. The Mobiles 
were astonished and panic-stricken,and there was no one capable 
of rallying them; so they began to retreat by portions into 
the city, and in the morningthe Prince with his left, the Third 
Corps probably, held the coveted hill, and Cuanzy’s position 
was broken and turned. Even the day before, the closing in 
of the Mecklenburg Corps and the Ninth on his north, with 
the Prince’s columns from the east, had been so rapid as to 
cut off portions of his wings. Now he was forced to an 
instant retreat westward, and is being followed up into the 
heart of Britanny, towards Laval and Rennes, by a portion of 
thé victorious army. Cut off from Tours, and from the rein- 
forcements moving to him from Cherbourg, his seems indeed 
so desperate a case that, as far as he is concerned, the cause of 
Paris is lost, the doubt being whether he can really rally 
at all. 


Boursakt has fared as ill. With his three corps, vaguely 
estimated at 80,000 strong, probably quite 60,000, slowly push- 
ing through the hills south-east of Belfort, he found himself 
boldly confronted by Werver, who helda line round the south 
and west of the siege operations, with a mixed force of about 
30,000 Landwehr, Badeners, and a few Prussian regiments, 
But the heart of the French seems to have left them, and 
after three days’ fighting, Boursaki reports on the 18th in 
plain terms his failure to shake the enemy’s position. Mean- 
while, FampuEerse is manceuvring to the north of the Somme, 
without making any impression on the line which GoEBEN 
holds along that river, and which checks any attempt of 
the French General to menace the German communications. 
Nor does it appear as if he would even be able to save 
Longwy, which is now being bombarded, and is much further 
from him than was Péronne, when forced by similar means to 
surrender. 


OUR CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION. 


oo 1s a general impression that the Christian religion 
prevails more or less extensively in France and Germany. It 
is also held, by historical inquirers, that one of the characteristic 
tenets of that faith is that we should love our enemies, and do 
good to them that hate us, A considerable number of educated 
gentlemen preach this eccentric doctrine with more or less vigour, 
in many thousands of pulpits, every seventh day, and indeed, 
oftener, throughout the year. The mode in which the doctrine is 
exemplified in practice must be admitted to be rather surprising. 
The main object of men of German race at the present moment is 
to throw into Paris a large number of explosive shells, in order to 
kill as many men, women, and children as possible, and thereby to 
torment the survivors by grievous mental anguish. Sometimes the 
shells in question only blow off legs orarms, as no human machinery 
is perfect ; but every resource of science is taxed to the uttermost to 


make them truly diabolical. Perhaps we ought to beg pardon for 
the epithet, but the personage to whom we refer has still a rather 
bad character amongst the inhabitants of this planet. This un- 


pleasant fact having been brought to the notice of the most 
celebrated German at present in existence, he has condescended 
to give us an exhaustive reply. He does not, indeed, trouble 
himself to refute the various stories which have been current as 
to atrocities perpetrated upon Frenchmen by Germans. They 
may or may not be true; but at any rate there is an ample 
justification. Whatever Germans may have done, the French 
ave been guilty of at least equally atrocious conduct. They 
have used missiles which not only kill, but inflict ae 
torture. They have treacherously fired upon the German wounded. 
They have used flags of truce to conceal deadly designs. Instead 
of attending to the judicious regulations which ought to have de- 
prived war of some of its horrors, they have done their best toretaliate 
upon the German forces some part of the miseries which they have 
endured. The treacherous Gaul, as we used to call him in the by- 
gone days of international ry has been as great a brute as 
the humane and Sanskrit-reading German; and of course the 
German cannot be seriously reproached if he takes advantage of 
his admirable scientific attainments to inflict any degree of 
suffering upon his unscrupulous antagonist. Whatever we do, 
says the German, may be amply justified by precedents drawn 
from your practice ; and whatever we do, retorts the Frenchman, 
is nothing more than an imitation of the brutality which you 
have sanctioned. We are not curioé#to decide upon the degree 
of guilt attaching to either of the belligerent Powers. It may 
very possibly be true that every drop of blood spilt without just 
cause by one side is balanced by equally unprovoked bloodshed on 
the other. If the French were besiegin Berlin, there might be 
as grievous complaints from Dresden and Leipsig as we now hear 
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from Orleans and Havre. We are content with simply remariing 
that the lessons of a teacher to whom both sides profess to pay a 
certain respect appear to have been considerably modified in prac- 
tice. “ They didw't know everything down in Judee,” as one of 
the most brilliant humourists of our time has remarked; and cer- 
tainly the apostles—to say nothing of a more sacred name— 

to have been scandalously ill-informed as to the primary 


ciples of human justice. The doctrine that you should do - 


unto your neighbour as you would that he should do unto you 
jnvolves a slight misunderstanding ; the true doctrine is, that you 
should do unto your neighbour as he would do unto you—if he 
had the chance. 

And yet, as we have been brought up more or less under the old 

stem, we cannot conceal that we have certain misgivings as to 
Yo strict propriety of the doctrine which is now being preached 
at the cannon’s mouth. The reading of our morning newspaper 
has become rather a painful task. One ought to be in a humane 
frame of mind at breakfast time, and to begin the day with a 
conviction that, if our fellow-creatures do not all love each other 
like brothers, they are at least able to regard their neighbours as 
something more than targets for ball-practice. We study the 
columns of the newspapers in the faint hope of discovering 
that some sort of recognition of our supposed relationshi lingers, 
in spite of the lessons taught by military preachers. We must 
confess that hitherto our expectation has been generally dis- 
appointed. We rise from the perusal of the correspondence with 
a sense of profound melancholy. The descriptions of the eontending 
armies are sad enough ; it is not cheering to trace the gradual rise 
of a bitter animosity which, so far as we can see, will outlast the 
lifetime of any one yet born into the world. It isadreary prospect 
that, for anything we can see to the contrary, the Frenchmen and 
Germans whom we have been in the habit of regarding as 
members of the same species, and equally interested in the general 
progress of the race, will be bitter enemies for another genera~ 
tion, and will very probably be thirsting for revenge when all 
who are now taking part in the quarrel have sunk into the 

ve. Perhaps. however, that part of our daily reading which 
rings this painful reflection most vividly before us is not the 
account of despera-e conflicts in the field—they might be con- 
sistent with mutual respect—nor even of cruelties justified under 
the name of necessary severities ; we cherish the hope that many 
of them are only the reflection of the unfavourable opinion which 
each side entertains of its antagonists. More affecting, because 
coming home more intelligibly to our minds, are those melancholy 
columns of the Zimes through which the French refugees en- 
deavour to communicate with their friends in Paris. Each of the 
advertisements reveals a separate domestic drama, and as we 
glance down the list a series of painful pictures rises only too 
vividly before us. They are not the less pathetic because the 
communication is almost always of good news. One feels the 
true reason to be, not that the families thus separated have been 
in all cases free from calamity, but that those who are less for- 
tunate are not anxious to imerease unnecessarily the burden of 
sadness. It is needless to speculate how many of the advertisers 
will have some melancholy story to break when the siege is over ; 
or how many of the recipients are past all earthly happiness. We 
have heard a good deal lately of the corruption of the highest 
classes of French society, but everybody who knows the French 
at all knows that they are distinguished by the strength of their 
family affections, and it is painful to reflect on the agonies endured 
at both extremities of the short line of communication. 

It is generally said that our powers of sympathy depend a good 
deal upon the geographical position of its objects. Our imagina- 
tion refuses to realize -sorrows from which we are separated 
by the distance of the earth’s diameter, and inversely we ought to 
feel strongly for the inhabitants of a city which we have so often 
reached in a short day’s journey. Yet, in one sense, the very 
closeness of the neighbourhood tends to increase our difficulty. 
We can — up the Paris of last summer so distinctly before our 
mind’s eye that it is hard to believe in the reality of the change. 
It is scarcely credible that shells should be bursting and human 
beings falling dead in the streets with which we are so familiar. 
The breach of — between the past: and the present is too 
abrupt and too profoun We cannot bring the Paris of to-day 
and the Paris, as it almost seems, of yesterday together in our 
imaginations, and a vague sense of unreality perplexes our sympa- 
thies. Those who have P sag relations with the sufferers may 
succeed in overcoming the difficulty; and to others the columns 
of which we have spoken may supply the means of filling up the 
details of the picture. We are halt ed of eating and drinking 
and going about our daily business so. comfortably whilst we are in 
the very presence, and almost within sight and sound, of this ter- 
Tible drama ; but if we repent our own indifference, we have an 
oe for shaking it off. No man not enwrapped in sevenfold 
stolidity can give his mind to the study for a few days without 
feeling a satisiactory amount of unhappiness. We do not mean to 
say that his = will be haunted by apes phantoms, or, still 
less, that he will lose his appetite. That is a tribute which we 
pay only to the memory of who form almost part of our- 
selves, But he will acquire a stock of mournful meditations 
which, if it is painful enough at the time, may yet have its salu- 
tary uses, There are indeed one or two who can perambu- 
late the streets, not only of London, but of Paris, in a jaunty and 
facetious state of mind; we envy their buoyancy of spirit, and are 
perhaps grateful for the amusement they afford us, Our national 
taste admits butfoonery into the deepest tragedies, and we cannot 


healthy dis- 
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simply means nothing but that we are to allow brute force to have 
its own way in the world. Weeping and wringing of hands over 
bloodshed and outrage is indeed futile enough, unless it is a 
preface to some practical substitute for our present mode of 
settling disputes. The process now taking place, revolting as it 
appears to bystanders, is, on the whole, the only plan hitherto de- 
vised by which certain problems, which must be solved in one 
way or another, can get themselves thoroughly worked out. 
Yet it is perhaps worth while to insist occasionally on the ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory nature of the system, in order to stimulate 
our anxiety to discover some efficient substitute; and still more 
to throw discredit upon those erroneous theories and evil passions 
which must inevitably lead to war. For itisa most disagree- 
able reflection that, until that change has been effected, the ten-. 
dency of improved civilization is obviously to make wars more 
horrible than of old. The nearer men are brought together, the 
more intimately they are dependent upon each other's services, 
and the greater the power given by improved methods of organi- 
zation for bringing the whole strength of a nation to bear 
upon a given point, the more serious will be the injuries 
inflicted, and the more bitter the animosities generated. 
It is frequently remarked that the extension of military ser- 
vice from a purely military class to a whole le is a 
retrograde step. In one sense it may be so; but it is only a 
natural consequence of all those complex changes which have made 
the union between different parts of a country far closer than was 
the case in former times. Telegraphs and railways are the instru- 
ments and material symbols of the sucial and intellectual forces 
which are steadily binding us more closely together, and ironclads 
and cannon of the occasional dangers produced by the approxima- 
tion. The embittered character of the present contest is a proof 
that the development of our social machinery has proceeded much 
more rapidly than the development of the feelings which should 
correspond to it. We have come incomparably nearer to 
other without learning to like each other much better than before, 
and the natural consequence is a terrible explosion, which does 
more mischief in a month than a steady, respectable old war used 
todo ina year. It is the more necessary to insist in due season 
upon the dangers thus fearfully illustrated, and likely to become 
more serious as time goes on. War will not be ” down by 
simply denouncing it, for it is a symptom of a profound want of 
adaptation of our ee society to the conditions in which it is 
placed; but such denunciations may not be quite worthless if they 
call attention to the importance of removing the causes of so 
horrible a symptom. 


DRAWING-ROOM ALCOHOLISM. 

ig neue is an increasing evil under the sun, one of pressing 

importance, but so contrary to our English traditions, and to 
our notions of the fitness of things, that we are unwisely inclined 
to hush it up. Now and then, however, a whispered scandal 
reminds our Pharisees that a Pharisee’s wife indulges in alcoholic 
stimulants, “ has been taken away from some ball by her frien 
quite drunk, poor thing. How shocking!” or “ Really shoul 
not have been allowed to ride when she could hardly sit on her 
horse.” But such stories we agree to get rid of as quickly as possible. 
They are “ too painful” for women who on the brink of 
the same precipice down which Lady A. or Mrs, B. slipped out of 
sight even within London memory. Even men do not relish 
exposures of the sort, or care to joke about what is too contrary 
to the natural order of things to be amusing. Yet some sincere 
effort should be made to check habits which are notoriously on 
the increase, and which threaten to degrade women even of the 
well-born and educated classes beyond the help of theories, how- 
ever brilliant, of their rights. It is honest and prudent to confess 
that drunkenness is no longer quite unknown even in the most 

ing drawing-rooms, be it under the form of dipsomania or 

oinomania, habitual or occasional excess. Ever since the Flood our 
heroes have, we know, distinguished themselves by their i 
but it remained for the heroines of our society to claim that 
rogative of the stronger sex. It would seem that our 


7 do without our jester to point out the grotesque side of the most 

heart-moving scenes of . But the average human being 

y will do better, we think, any his sense of humour within 
of bounds just at the present moment, and may find a See 
cipline in the cultivation of an appropriate 

1e to an ancient proverb, which we remember studying 

e- hood in one of Bewick’s quaint vignettes, _— times and bad 

os , | times and all times pass ever,” and in another year or two we 

le may be laughing and talking nonsense amongst the remaining 
to symptoms of the great historic siege. Till then, we would not, if 

a it were possible, shake off a sense of painful humiliation. 

It may be asked, indeed, with only too much force, what is the | 
ma use of lamenting over the horrors of war? It is a very old story ; . = 

in war is, and always will be, a very ugly thing when stripped of its Be 

th covering of romance; and to insist upon one more proof of its = 

to ugliness is not a very profitable expenditure of human energy. bee 
in The Quaker doctrine cannot yet be applied to international rela- 

6 tions. Everybody, with some few exceptions, will admit that 

of under many circumstances it would be our duty to go to war in 

mi order to preserve the pe for treaties or the independence of : 
a an oppressed nation. We admit, that is, that there are greater 

, evils than those which we are lamenting, and diseases which re- ‘ 

: quire this tremendous surgery. To denounce war purely and : 
y 
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are too professional, our — not professional enough, for 
candour on this ugly topic. dical men are hampered by several 
considerations, some of them obvious; and spiritual counsellors 
belong to another age. If the Lancet laments, as it has done, 
the over-prescription of stimulants which was “too much in 
fashion a few years ago,” its acknowledgment of the perhaps 
irreparable evil is unseen by the general reader. The literature 
of Temperance societies and police reports does not affect the 
divinities of our Olympus, who hardly guess the striking resem- 


blance between their nectar and the gin of the “masses.” Yet 
something should be done to startle ignorant and Ne ag 
lady-tipplers who do not imagine it possible that they shoul 
approach, and even rival, Irish Biddies of St. Giles in their craving 
for and absorption of alcohol. There is at present a singular push 
for power among women which suggests rather a deterioration 
than adevelopment of the female intellect and will. This feverish 
self-assertion is a confession of weakness. The sources of their 
legitimate influence are being exhausted; their old power is 
waning visibly, and even ridiculously collapsing. But though 
they may deserve a lesson, it is a serious social misfortune that 
woman should be displaced from her right position in our homes. 
A habit that isolates and degrades her, while at the same time 
she'retains her rank as wife and mother, is not only dangerous to 
her individually, but to society, and perhaps more subtly mis- 
chievous than the crime for which she forfeits her place in the 
world, just as unacknowledged disease may work insidiously 
greater evil than a confessed sore. 
Vice in women is, moreover, almost more fatal to social safety _ 
than crime in men, for custom is more than law in the conduct of | 
a people, and women—especially the women of the upper classes— 
have large control over custom. The rich escape the publicity of 
their practices which befalls our poor, and consequently we can- 
not so well guess at the causes of that failure in duty at home, 
and in discretion abroad, which appears to be on the increase; but 
there is reason to believe that the frequent “ pick me up,” the 
midday and afternoon sherry or champagne, may have much to do 


with the one at which young men and maidens, old men and | 
children, Mayfair mothers and Belgravian beauties, are posting | 
downhill. Not a few actual cases might be quoted for sen- 


sational purposes, but we have not space, even if this were a fitting | 
occasion, to describe how Mrs. A. destroyed the peace of her 
home until she was removed from further trouble by permanent | 
imbecility; how Lady B. brought herself and her children to 
complicated grief and disgrace as she let fortune, friends, and faith | 
slip through her reckless fingers. Even if we enumerated the 
long train of diseases to which drunkards are liable, we doubt if | 
the horrible list would lessen the use of alcohol by a single wine-— 
glass. Indeed, novelists have lately treated us to many elaborate | 
scenes of D. T., which we doubt to be wholesome study even for 
poor souls who are struggling to escape from their habitual vice. 
But there are some facts and considerations that may be use- 
fully put before rash but well-meaning women who have tampered 
with drink but who are yet capable of self-control, and before all 
persons who may be concerned in the safety and welfare of a home 
where there is even a slight tendency to ring for irregular glasses 
of wine—where there is a chronic epidemic of attacks or sensations 
requiring alcoholic cure, or even where there are complaints of 
periodical sinkings and unaccountable depressions. Most doctors 
will confess that the fashion of stimulation has been overdone, but 
it is true that they are seldom consulted about the disuse of the 
drams they ordered for some specia! need, and the table-spoonful of 
brandy is often found so agreeable a stimulant that a second is | 
added, and even a third, to meet the strain on nerves and stomach | 
which an ordinary day of “ society ” involves. It is a curious fact | 
that, though more rapid in its effect on the will and principle of | 
women, alcohol does not act with the same speedy mischief on 
their health as on that of men, and so it happens that they drift 
into courses hardly suspected or partly excused by the dozen ail- 
ments always in reserve to account for my lady’s social short- 
comings. Meantime their moral self-control is daily weakened, 
and secondary ions appear in the wake of the ruling one 
which the weakened will is unable to check. Indulgence in | 
any vice always entails others, but the distinct effect of alcohol | 
is so to affect the nerves and brain that the material power | 
to resist any temptation is lessened in proportion to the quan- | 
tity taken. This is hardly, then, a safe stimulant for women, 
nor will it, even in smail quantities, advantageously develop 
their peculiarities. We are not writing a teetotal tract, so we 
will not dispute the valuable qualities of fermented liquors; 
but the limits to their beneficial use are passed when a woman in 
average good health feels inconvenience if she cannot have her 
favourite dram. She may, in favourable circumstances, and if of 
regular habits, go on safely for a time, but she is within reach of 
many evils. A chance shock, mental or physical, illness, sorrow, 
bad example, may leave her weak before the encroaching power 
which, most of all vices, drinking possesses, and before she is aware 
of it she may find herself in great if not hopeless difficulty. “There 
exists,” writes Dr. Marcet, “ in the substance of the brain a well- 
known attraction for alcohol,” so the enemy not only attacks from 
without, but creates mutiny in the very citadel of our will. In 
of course a small, but still LH mane see e, degree the controlling 
power of the brain is impaired when the daily dose of sherry or 
other spirituous compound is confessed to be a needful comfort, 
And, with all t to Lady Amberley, women’s brains are not 
their strongest point. They have plenty of imagination, which 


is liable to be excited, but they have not much will to spare, 


and are especially liable, even at their best, to the depression 
which is aggravated by alcohol. And besides these physical 
mischiefs, what shall be said of the damage done to mind and 
character in proportion as drams become habitual? We do not 
wish tu be hard on the victims to bad customs, to over-doctoring, 
and in some cases to hereditary tendencies, but their demorali- 
zation is extraordinarily rapid when once they have taken to 
Mi ” between meals, The craft with which a woman natu- 

ly truthful will baffle observation when her craving for alcohol 
is on her, shows how intensely and semi-maniacally she has con- 
centrated her intelligence on the indulgence of her ruling passion. 


The devices of lovers seem poor in comparison with the skill 


with which she will make raids on the cellar, supply herself 
with strong waters in perfume bottles, and establish relations 
with the nearest public-house. She will bribe, lie, and steal, 
sacrifice credit, position, and the affection of those dear to her, 
sooner than do without the stimulant for which her brain and 
whoie system calls imperiously. And, poor wretch, though she 
has no illusion about the evil case she is in, she can’t help herself 
when once she is alcoholized to a certain point. e could 
multiply stories of the shifts to which well fenced-in ladies have 
been reduced when in their own homes spirits were not easily 
attainable ; how one took to stealing the spirits of wine used for 
lamps, and another employed an old clo’ man to fetch her cham- 
pogne The strategy used to secure the private drams of London 
adies would suffice to outwit Bismark, Von Moltke, and all their 
following, and would baffle an Asmodeus. But with what ruin 
to character and happiness! We will not dwell on extreme cases, 
though they are daily becoming more frequent, for even what may 
be called moderate drinking is the wide door to disgraceful excess 
and nearly incurable vice. The increasing prevalence of what is 
considered allowable stimulation is the evil we would point out. 
Marguerite dallying with Faust’s gifts is but the prelude to 
Marguerite’s suicide, and it is more useful to check her as she 
opens the glittering casket than when she is the helpless prey of 
passion. 

It is probably a misfortune for women that in their own homes 
they have less employment than they had in other days before 
machinery interfered to do everybody’s work. There is not in- 
cumbent on them the same duty to be useful, but there still 
remains for them the duty to be as ornamental as is con- 
sistent with fashion. Supposing the lady of the house never 
exceeds the sherry she can carry with dignity and self-approval, 
and gets decently through her daily round of deadly-lively oc- 
cupation, she remains a proof that a woman with a taste for 
strong liquors has seldom any other taste. Her maid puts 
on her clothes, but she is careless of her appearance, and even 
liable to personal unkemptness. She is often unpunctual, frac- 
tious before her dram, and dull afterwards. She does not cul- 
tivate friends or acquaintances who could be any check to her 

ractices. She likes her mankind to be much away from the 
ouse, and if they take no notice of the quantity of wine con- 
sumed in their establishment she will be affectionate, if rather 
stupid, to them. Of what is pure and noble in life she 
loses appreciation, while all that is animal is intensified in 
her. If she has children, they will probably suffer from con- 
stitutional depression and weakness, and “tone” will be plenti- 
fully supplied by port wine, and even brandy, from their infancy 
up. With the career of the boys we are not here concerned, but 
of the girls what may or may not be prophesied? If they have 
escaped positite disease by the time they are launched in the 
world, they will be, at all events, dependent for their “go” in 
society on copious champagne and frequent sherry. Naturally 
they will join the increasing mob of fast girls, with all that is 
involved in that evil. We are sensible of a distinct moral ‘re- 
laxation among women, and of a new sort of unwomanly reck- 
lessness in the presence of men. We complain of a prevalent 
coarseness even among the virtuous, not only of manner, but of 
imagination and pursuits, and we are sometimes tempted to prefer 
the age of Nell Gwynne or Madame de Pompadour to the actual 
confusion of daredevil women and unabashed spinsters. It would 
seem that alcohol has something to do with this disorder, for the 
physical effects of it on women are proved by medical investiga- 
tion to be precisely what would denaturalize them. We know how 
repulsive are most forms of mania in women, and, hard as the 
saying may seem, the development of impulse and the lessened 
self-control which follow the slightest excess in strong drink are 
symptoms of a brain excitement that is the precursor of disease. 

A line, we think, can be drawn; and it is certainly time to ob- 
serve the limits where wine ceases to be useful as a stimulant of 
circulation, and becomes poisonous as a narcotic, and morally 
ruinous. What appeal can we make that will be most likely to 
succeed? Let every woman who, from whatever cause, finds 
herself increasing her old quantity of drink, take timely alarm. 
In the earlier stages of dipsomania the victim will rationally ac- 
knowledge every fact connected with it, and will even expatiate on 
its horrid possibilities, but five minutes after she will swallow an 
increased dose of the confessed poison. Education and intelligence 
are rather against her than otherwise, for they make her believe 
that she at least is safe. Women seldom drink for the gratifica- 
tion of their palate, and the pitiable dram-drinker sometimes 
loathes the spirit she gulps down. Good or bad wine, potato- 
brandy, curacoa, or gin will satisfy her if only her nervous organi- 
zation be sufficiently saturated. The volume of light wine or beer 
sometimes taken is almost incredible. And it is a bad sign when 
little is drunk at meals by a lady whose flushed face and full eye 
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and hot hand betray that alcohol has been freely applied to 
her blood, whose loosened tongue and slightly reckless manner 
announce unhealthy brain action, Had she taken her allowance of 
wine with food, its effects weuld not have been so powerful or so 
immediate. It is easy how deceit becomes as habitual as 
her vice, and how her daily life is a struggle to secure her dose at 
any cost of self-respect. She is continually driven to act a part, 
and is never at ease except when she arrives at the “tone” sh 

requires. To do this an increasing quantity of alcohol is needed Le 
to the time when debility sets in or some accidental trouble reveals 
her alcoholization. Then the doctor appears, and if any of our 
readers wish to know what chronic alcoholization involves we will 
refer them to that bland official, and hope that in this one class 
of disease he will not conceal the truth. But before the doctor is 
called in—and he indeed is not able to do much in cases where 
woman’s wit and weakness combine with positive disease to 
baffle him—might not husbands, fathers, and whomsoever family 
life may concern, interfere and endeavour to control the doings of 
their womankind? It will not do to poohpooh the dangers of 
drinking for our “ world of fair ladies ” of whom we have been so 
proud and foreigners so envious. We doubt if half-a-dozen Regencies 
aud a Napoleonic Empire would be as bad for them as brandy and 
soda of a morning, or untimely sherry, or any tampering with 
the agent of so much possible mischief, sanctioned as its presence is 
on every table and at every street corner. And itis a mischief that 
rapidly becomes irremediable for women of the higher classes, 
Few husbands would care to send a wife to a reformatory, and 
home-watching is very difficult and destructive of happiness. Yet 
not only the vice, but the temptations to it, are increasing with our 
modern hurry and excitement and with that vague religiosity which 
has taken the place of Christian duty. It will need some courage to 
oppose fashion, and keep away from bad example, and struggle with 
hereditary depression. But one important step will be gained if 
the use of stimulants between meals is sedulously checked. The 
test of safety in the moderate use of alcoholic drinks seems to be 
the power in persons of fair health to leave off their accustomed 
beer or sherry without inconvenience or moral effort. This test 
might be occasionally applied by rational women to themselves or 
jnsisted on by their mankind, and we believe that a sensible 
improvement in both moral and physical wellbeing would gene- 
all surprise the fair abstainer. 

Had we thought it useful we should have quoted the latest 
analysis of popular wines, and shown how little serviceable they 
are in the animal economy; but in this matter, and when womanly 
character is concerned, we have preferred to dwell on the moral 
rather than the physical reasons for extreme and increased caution 
in the use of the common domestic sherry and the almost equally 
common domestic champagne. ‘ 


THE EVACUATION OF DOGMA. 


as have — been among religious thinkers two very 
opposite ways of looking at Christian doctrine, which super- 
ficial observers are apt, by a process of hasty generalization, to 
distinguish as Catholic and Protestant. But this is what would 
be pe in manuals of logic, a cross division, The difference 
cuts deeper and traverses all outward varieties of profession or 
creed. 1t may be true, as is often said, that the Roman Catholic 
Church is the most dogmatic communion in Christendom ; though 
even this may be fairly open to question, if we take a general 
survey of its wong and compare it, for instance, with that of the 
Eastern Church, which was once almost rent in two by a passionate 
controversy as to whether the miraculous light on Mount Tabor 
was a created or an uncreated effulgence. But at all events the 
dogmatic temper has been abundantly represented in the Reformed 
communities from the time of Calvin downwards, and the two 
t schools of German and Spanish mysticism would alone suffice 
to prove that Protestants can claim no monopoly of undogmatic 
habits of thought. Perhaps in our own day Dr. Newman and 
Mr. Maurice might fairly be taken as typical instances of these 
oo methods of thought, and that quite independently of their 
eological differences on particular points of detail. One ma 
believe, and the other disbelieve, in seven sacraments, but bo 
age the doctrine of the Trinity; only while Dr. Newman glories 
in the Athanasian Creed as a noble “war song of faith,” and 
proceeds with loving and reverential accuracy to “‘ enumerate the 
several Be anges: of which the dogma consists,” Mr. Maurice, 
who is far from repudiating the dogma, finds this method of treat- 
ment, to judge from his comments in the Contemporary Review, 
simply repulsive to him. It would probably be as true to say that 
every man is born a dogmatist or an anti-dogmatist, as to say 
that every one is born a Platonist or an Aristotelian. We sa 
advisedly anti-dogmatist, for the antithesis of dogma is not at all 
necessarily scepticism. Indeed a sceptic may be, and many 
sceptics are, just as dogmatic as a believer in the Council of 
Trent, while the most dogmatic believers are often those who feel 
the strongest temptation to universal Pyrrhonism. But to some 
minds strict dogmatic teaching presents itself as the primary and 
most indispensable condition of all religious thought ; they cannot, 
as Dr. Newman somewhere says of himself, conceive of a religion 
without it. Others, without at all denying the doctrines 
themselves, still less being disposed to endorse the famous couplet 
about “ graceless zealots,” and to offer their miscellaneous homage 
to “ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,” have an instinctive dislike to creeds 
and definitions, and are ever merging the letter of traditional | 


formularies in what appears to their opponents the merest fatuity 
of paradox or vague mysticism. To such persons creeds are 
at the best a n evil, or, as a distinguished essayist has 
observed of the famous Nicene definition, the lesser of two evils; 
and creeds guarded by anathemas are a foolish and offensive 
impertinence. Either class of religionists has much to say for 
itself, and though both cannot be equally right, both may be 
equally earnest, consistent, and sincere. Dogma and mysticism 
have alike contributed, though perhaps in different measures and 
certainly in different manners, to the spiritual culture of mankind. 
But there is a third way of treating dogmatic Christianity which 
it is not so easy either to appreciate or respect. There are those 
who feel bound, whether from temperament or position, to pro- 
fess an unqualified submission to all ecclesiastical definitions, 
while yet they inwardly chafe under the burden, and subscribe, as 
Gibbon said of the Anglican clergy of his day, “with a smile or a 
sigh,” and who are in fact, to quote the words used of himself 
by a cynical admirer, “sapping with solemn sneer a solemn 
creed.” It may seem ill-natured to apply such language to those 
Roman Catholic bishops of the minority who at the Vatican 
Council strained every nerve to stave off the threatened decree on 
Papal infaliibility, and have since opeuly or tacitly proclaimed 
their acquiescence, and commended it to the faith of their dioceses. 
Yet what other account can be given of the grotesque inconsistency 
of the two Fulda Pastorals, signed for the most part by the same 
hands? Or what is to be said of a prelate like Bishop Clifford, 
who was conspicuous at Rome for his bold opposition to the tactics 
of the Curia, and who even went so far at one time as to advise his 
colleagues to abstain from taking any further part in the delibera- 
tions of the Synod, and thus publicly pronounce their condemna- 
tion of its claims, when he afterwards issues a circular to his 
clergy “ reminding all that the A postolical Constitution published in 
the Vatican Council, which declares the successor of St. Peter 
to be by divine assistance preserved from error, whenever he defines 
ex cathedrdé doctrines concerning faith and morals, ts binding on all 
Catholics,” and that “any person presuming to gainsay the decrees 
cuts himself off from the communion of the Catholic Church ” ? 
If the exclamation quantum mutatus ab illo rises involuntarily to 
our lips, it is arrested somewhat strangely by the startling sugges- 
tion, said to emanate from a friendly quarter, that there is really 
no change at all, but that the Bishop finds it prudent to bend to 
the storm and bide his time until the present ka be overpast. 
A remarkable letter, signed “ A Roman Catholic,” in last Thurs- 
day’s Times, suggests this interpretation, while condemning it. It 
used to be thought that the once famous Tract go had exhausted 
the uttermost possibilities of ingenious manipulation of theological 
terminology, but such an interpretation of Bishop Clifford’s words 
—though we are far from saying it is the right one—would be even 
amore marvellous feat of legerdemain. A dogma which is “ bind- 
ing” while yet it is false, which whosoever shall gainsay cuts 
himself off from the communion of the Church, but which it is 
nevertheless lawful, and for all who are adequately instructed a 
duty, to disbelieve, sounds to ordinary reasoners like a reductio ad 
absurdum of the whole principle of dogmatic belief. To reverence 
creeds as the very palladium of the Christian faith, and to reject 
or depreciate them as a superfluity or an anachronism, are perfectly 
intelligible courses, and equally compatible with the strictest 
religious sincerity. ‘But to accept and depreciate in the same 
breath, to profess and inculcate on others an unhesitating submis- 
sion to a given article of faith, and then at once to evacuate it of 
all rational significance, is a procedure difficult to reconcile 
either with straightforwardness of purpose or with any genuine 
belief. There may be two opinions as to whether it is better to 
believe too little or to believe too much, but there can hardly be 
more than one opinion as to its being best to square your words 
with your convictions, and not solemnly to profess, with the view 
A ae discounting its value, a momentous article of 
It is with no intention of hinting any such charge against the 
writer that we are tempted to refer in this connexion to a short and 
incisive pamphlet on the Meaning of the Late Definition of Papal 
Infallibility, issued by Mr. Maskell. No doubt his argument, if taken 
seriously, would come very much to saying that the Vatican de- 
finition was at once infallibly true and absolute nonsense. But no 
sane reader of Historie D supposed that Archbishop Whately 
meant to dispute the existence of the First Napoleon, and it does 
not require a very keen critical acumen to see through the elaborate 
but transparent irony of Mr. Maskell’s apology for the dogma of 
Papal infallibility. A few months ago, he tells us, that dogma 
was beset by “ grave historical difficulties,’ which have never 
been answered, and which made it impossible to put it forward as 
a part of Christian revelation, though now it must be placed on 
the same level with the most sacred mysteries of the Christian faith. 
And the ground for so ing it is that “it has been 
declared by a hurried decision of the suspended Council of the 
Vatican, and promulgated by the authority, not of the Council, but 
of the Pope alone.” The author goes on to “ pass by,” with uncom- 
fortably significant minuteness, “the various objections” which 
have been raised to the validity of the Council and its d 
and “has no wish to dispute” their binding obligation, though he 
incidentally points out that “no (Ecumenical Council since the 
days of the Apostles ” has ever issued any decree of the kind, and 
intimates not obscurely that the formalities hitherto held essential 
to the validity of such acts were not observed. He “would not 
dispute ” that the definition is “of faith,” but thinks it important 
to add that “no truth rests, or ever did rest, upon the same 
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foundation.” To accept it is indeed to base “all our hopes of 
eternal life on nothing greater than the authority of a Papal pro- 
mulgation of a decree of an unfinished Council.” Men may tell 
us that to do so is “to invent a new religion,” and if we are 
asked for its evidence, its promise, or its precedents, “ what are 
we toanswer?” Mr. Maskell cannot say. Nay more; “to assert 
for the new dogma the authority of a Divine revelation does not 
raise it to the height of the tremendous mysteries of the Christian 
faith; far from it, it brings them down to the same level.” It 
stakes “the existence of the One True God” on the truth of the 
last Papal Constitution. Nevertheless, adds the writer, “hesi- 
tating no longer, we declare our firm belief” in this wonderful 
dogma. But, then, what do the words of the infallible 
Constitution mean? “They may mean very much; they 
may mean very little, or almost nothing.” The “ almost ” we 
may parenthetically observe, might be omitted, with advan- 
tage to the sense. No doubt “common sense” would tell us 
that the only authority which can have a right to interpret the 
decree is the authority that issued it—that is, the Pope's. Mean- 
while various discordant interpretations have been given, of which 
these are specimens. Some hold that the decree, “so far as it 
settles anything, limits and lowers the supposed prerogative” of 
infallibility. Others believe that if the Pope happened to define 
wrongly, “he would, instead of being infallible in so doing, épso 
facto cease to be Pope.” Others assure us, “ with one of the most 
learned of the French bishops” (unnamed), “ that, as no Pope 
hitherto, so far as we can possibly learn, has spoken ex cathedrd, 
so it is not probable that any ever will hereafter.” We were not 
surprised to learn that these last “can easily accept a definition” 
which in fact defines nothing. It is not difficult to accept a defi- 
nition that the man in the moon is made of green cheese, when it 
is premised that no man, “so far as we can possibly learn,” has 
yet been discovered to exist in the moon, and it is not probable 
that any will be discovered hereafter. There is, indeed, another 
interpretation of the decree, which gives it a perfectly intelligible 
meaning, but then “it takes away the breath even to listen to” it, 

. and questions at once suggest themselves which can only be asked 
“almost with a shudder.” It follows, for instance, that the 
Resurrection of Christ rests on precisely the same foundation 
as the  agreponrps of “St. Rose of Lima,” or the last canonized 
saint. It is not quite pleasant, we should imagine, to serious 
Roman Catholics to be told that “ this is what we must all, at this 
moment, believe under pain of eternal damnation.” But then 
it strikes us, as it has evidently struck the ingenious author of 
this remarkable brochure, that it is at least “almost” as unplea- 
sant to be bidden to accept, on pain of eternal damnation, the 
doctrine that the Pope is infallible, with the rider that he has 
never spoken infallibly yet, and that it is highly improbable that 
he ever will, and moreover that, if the infallible Pope should 
make a mistake, he would not only cease to be infallible, but 
cease to be a Pope at all. The Tablet has solemnly rejoiced over 
Mr. Maskell’s conversion to the new dogma. We can only say 
that our excellent contemporary is laudably thankful for very 
small mercies. We are not quite sure, since reading the pamphlet, 
‘hat we are not conyerted to the dogma ourselves, 


THE NEUTRALITY OF THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
‘LVHE application of the Federal principle among the British 


f 
i colonies in North America seems to have awakened the emu- 
lation of the British colonies at the other end of the world. We 
have before us a paper containing the first Report of a Royal Com- 
niission appointed by the Governor of Victoria “to consider and 
report upon the necessity of a Federal Union of the Australian 
Colonies for legislative purposes, and the best means of accom- 
plishing such a Union.” The form of the —— Confedera- 
tion is reserved for a second Report, with which the draft of a Bill 
is to be printed. And when we have this Bill, it will simply 
express the wishes of the single colony of Victoria, which may not 
prove to be the same as those of the other colonies which it is 
proposed to unite with it by a Federal tie. It is therefore quite 
premature to speak as yet of the particular form which the proposed 
Confederation is likely to take, or of the relations which are likely 
to be established between the several members of the League and 
- the central authority which it is proposed to establish among them, 
- Gn these points the Report does not as yet set forth any scheme, or 
seven any theory, except somuch as we may infer from the fact of the 
Commissioners attaching to their Report a copy of the Constitution 
of the Canadian Confederation as a model for consideration at 
least, if not for imitation. The Report, however, though it cannot 
be looked on as in itself a contribution to the history or theory of 
Federal government, is an interesting document on two grounds, 
The mere fact of such a movement arising, whatever may be the 
form which the pro Federation — takes, or even sup- 
posing that no Federation at all should finally result from it, is m 
itself a fact of some moment in the history of the subject. And if 
the Report does not enter upon any proposal as to the constitution 
of a Federal body, it does enter at length on another subject of no 
small importance. This is the relation of the colonies to the 
Mother-country in time of war, a subject of no small moment in 
itself, and which, in the way in which it is treated here, involves 
the whole theory of their mutual relations. 
The Victorian Commissioners set forth as a grievance that, as the 
relations between the colonies and the Mother-country stand at 


present, they are liable to be involved in any war in which the | 


Mother-country may be involved, although they have no voice, 
direct or indirect, in beginning or ending of such wars. As the 
Commiszioners choose to put it, in language, to our taste, a little 
inflated, “ they can influence the commencement or continuance of 
war no more than they can control the movements of the solar 

stem.” This is perfectly true; the colonies, large as is the 
amount of their local freedom, are still dependencies, and it is, as 
ever, in matters of peace and war that the dependent relation comes 
out most clearly. In matters of war and peace Australia must 
follow the lead of Great Britain, just as Chios had to follow the 
lead of Athens, and Samnium to follow the lead of Rome. It 
would be a mere sophism to answer that the Constitution 
vests the power of making war and peace in the common 
Sovereign alike of Great Britain and of Australia. For that 
ted is exercised by the advice of Ministers over whom the 

arliament of Great Britain has a very efficient control, while 
the Parliaments of the Australian colonies have no con- 
trol at all. It is quite certain that neither war nor peace 
can be made directly against the wishes of the people of 
Great Britain, while it is equally certain that, if the wishes of 
the people of Australia were different from those of the people 
of Great Britain, the wishes of the people of Australia would 
have to give way. This simply amounts to the fact that the 
colonies are not sovereign States, but dependencies. But the 
Commissioners add another grievance. ‘They argue implicitly 
that if, as dependencies, they are bound to follow the lead of the 
Mother-country in wars which may not be of their own choosing, 
they ought, in return, to receive protection at the hands of the 
Mother-country. The Imperial troops have been withdrawn, and 
the colony may therefore be attacked by an enemy in a war not 
of its own choosing, and may be left to defend itself against such 
enemy by its own unassisted resources. ‘ They have,” the Com- 
missioners say, “ no certain assurance of that aid against an enemy 
upon which the integral portions of the United Kingdom can 
confidently reckon.” In this state of things, they tell us that 
“the British colonies from which Imperial troops have been 
wholly withdrawn present the unprecedented phenomenon of 
responsibility without corresponding authority or adequate pro- 
tection.” And they add, in language which, on the whole, is 
clearer, “This is a relation so wauting in mutuality that it 
cannot safely be considered as a lasting one, and it becomes 
necessary to consider how it may be so modified as to afford a 
greater security for permanence.” 

It must be remembered that the presence or absence of Imperial 
troops in the colonies cannot be insisted on as a constitutional 
point. The command of the military forces of the Empire rests 
with the executive of the Empire, and they are sent to those, 
places, whether in the United Kingdom or in the colonies, to 
which there may seem to be military reasons for sending them. 
The only difference is that, in this matter, as in all others, the 
Parliament, and thereby the people, of the United Kingdom have 
means of influencing the Executive of the Empire which are not 
open to the Parliaments and people of the colonies, That is, 
again, the colonies are dependencies. The removal of the troops 
from the colonies without the consent of those colonies is simply 
a particular exercise of the same power which can involve the 
colonies in war without their consent. The measure may have 
been just or unjust, wise or foolish; but it comes within the 
lawful competence of the power by which it was done. Neither 
the Legislature nor the Executive of a dependency can have any 
claim to control the military arrangements of the Kmpire. 

The Report of the Victorian Commissioners suggests the idea 
that it was this removal of the troops which suggested the scheme 
of Federation, or at all events the further proposals with which 
the scheme of Federation is here connected. ‘The local indepen- 
dence enjoyed by the colonies is so great that they may have 
almost forgotten that they still are, in an international es of 
view, mere dependencies, just as much as if they were subject in 
all points to the absolute control of the Home Government. This 
particular act of the Home Government, in a matter altogether 
within its competence, seems to have awakened the colony of Vic- 
toria at least to the fact that it is a dependency. And the remedy 
proposed is simply that the colony should cease to be a dependency, 
that it should change from the condition of a dependency to the 
condition of a sovereign State, or of a member of a sovereign Con- 
federation. This, it must be marked, is in no way involved in the 
proposal for a Confederation of the colonies. Such a Confederation 
might create a central Power for certain Federal purposes among the 
colonies themselves, but might leave the Confederation so formed 
in the same dependent position towards the Home Government in 
which the separate colonies have stood hitherto, Such a Con- 
federation would be liable, no less than the separate colonies, to be 
involved, without its own consent, in the wars of the Mother- 
country. And the proposal which is now made might be carried 
out equally with a single colony or with a Confederation of 
colonies. It is a scheme which was very likely to come into men’s 
minds at the same time as the scheme for the Confederation of the 
colonies among themselves. But the two schemes do not in any way 
involve one another. 

What the Victorian Commissioners propose is called by them 
“the Neutrality of the Colonies in War.” But what they mean 
by this is something quite different from what we understand by 
the neutrality of Switzerland or Belgium. The neutrality of 
Switzerland and Belgium binds them to be neutral in all wars, 
But the Commissioners do not at all mean that the colonies are to be 
necessarily neutyal in all wars, They do not mean that colonial 
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shall never be employed except in withstanding an invasion 
which must, on the face of it, be a breach of international law. 
What they claim is the right, whenever Great Britain goes to 
war, to be neutral if they choose or to join in the war if they 
choose. That is, _—— to be placed in the same position as 
any foreign Power. They are to follow the lead of Great Britain 
or not, exactly as they choose, and we presume that they would 
also be able to make war and peace for themselves, without Great 
Britain being bound to follow their lead. In fact they wish to be 
sovereign States, with that power of making treaties which belongs 
to sovereign States. They first quote several examples in which 
two or more States have been united under a common Prince, and yet 
have retained such a degree of separation from one another that one 
might be at war while the other was not. They cite the example 
of the relation of Neufehatel to Prussiain the last century, and that of 
the relation between Great Britain and Hanover up to the death 
of William the Fourth. These examples seem really to the point. 
The case of the Ionian Islands, which they go on to cite, was 
something so utterly anomalous that it is hardly safe to form any 
argument upon it. Whatever Constitution the colony of Victoria 
may take to itself, we may be sure that it will not take to itself 
the form of a sovereign commonwealth controlled by the Com- 
missioner of a protecting King holding far larger powers than 
those of the Governor of Victoria or of the Sovereign whom he 
mppenain They then go on to “suggest for consideration ” 
whether the international law under which “the States just 
spoken of were declared neutrals in war would not become appli- 
cable to colonies enjoying self-government by a single addition to 
their present power.” ‘They then go on to reckon up the powers 
which the Colony of Victoria enjoys at present, and ald :— 

The single function of a sovereign State, as understood in International 
Law, which the Colony does not exercise or possess, is the power of con- 
tracting obligations with other States, The want of this power alone dis- 
tinguishes her position from that of States undoubtedly sovereign. 

If the Queen were authorised by the Imperial Parliament to concede to 
the greater colonies the right to make treaties, it is contended that they 
would fulfil the conditions constituting a sovereign State in as full and per- 
fect a sense as any of the smaller States cited by public jurists to illustrate 
this rule of limited responsibility. 

In truth the sovereignty which the Commissioners claim for 
Victoria and the other greater colonies is something much more 
complete than —s that was possessed by Neufelitel, 
Hanover, or the Ionian Islands. In those cases it practically 
was neutrality under the garb of sovereignty. The inhabitant of 
Neufchatel was a subject of the King of Prussia, the inhabitant of 
Hanover was a subject of the King of Great Britain, but because 
they were their subjects in another character, and not as Kings of 
Prussia and Great Britain—it would be more practically true to 
say, because they were geographically cut off from all connexion 
with Prussia and with Great Britain—they were exempt from some 
of the liabilities and duties of other subjeets of those Kings. And 
in both eases the peculiar position of Hanover as a member of 
the Empire, of Neufchatel as an ally of the Swiss League, came 
in to ane oe matters further. What we understand the 
Victorian Commissioners to propose is that some power in the 
colony shall be clothed with the right of making treaties, of 
making war and peace, without any reference to the Home 
Government. This change would undoubtedly make the colony 
sovereign, but, as it seems to us, it would destroy all connexion 
with the Mother-country, all real sovereignty on the part of the 
British Crown. We are quite ready to receive and to weigh 
proposals to that effect, but “ Neutrality” is certainly an odd word 
by which to deseribe them. 


THE FRENCH FLEET IN THE BALTIC, 


WE hear of so much good service done by Freneh naval 
officers and sailors on land that it seems unfortunate that 
the crews of the Baltic fleet were placed in a position of temporary 
incapacity to serve their country. If they have been added, as 
perhaps before this time they have, to the army of General 
Faidherbe or of General Chanay, they certainly have no need to 
complain, as they did when they were cruising on the German 
coast, of a difficulty of getting within striking distance of their 
enemy. It would appeat, from a Report of the cruise of Admiral 
Bouét-Willaumez which has heen published in the Mondteur de 
Tours, that that officer returned from the North Sea in a frame of 
mind resembling that of the German staff officers who complain, 
through the Corr ent of the Zimes, that the French armies 
are perpetually retreating. There was a squadron of ships built 
and equipped in the most approved style, and carrying crews in- 
spired with the most exalted patriotism, and yet neither the 
Government, nor the i nor his officers, could find an 
enemy that might be conveniently attacked. A Committee of 
officers appointed by the Admiral deliberated for a whole day upoa 
the question of what pointof the German coast should be assailed, 
and found all points in various degrees ineligible. The Report of 
this Committee was read to all the commanders of the fleet; but, 
notwithstanding the Admiral’s request to his officers to study the 
question, it gave rise to no remark. ‘ In fact it was wuanimously 
approved,” - 

t appears that the Admiral had sailed into the Great Belt 
early in August, and begun to look about him, when he received 
from Government a despatch informing him that the army had 
suffered reverses, and that it was the duty of the fleet to strain 
every nerve, and let slip no opportunity of doing the enemy an 


injury. In short, the Government called upon the Admiral, as 
ts, Nickleby called upon her husband, “to do something,” 
without particularly specifying what that “something” ought 
to be. The writer in the Official Journal remarks that, if ever 
there was a strange despatch, this was one. It ordered the 
Admiral to act energetically; but where were the ships and 
troops which the Government had promised to send to him? 
We do not know anything about the ships, but we can form 
a reasonably good guess what had become of the troops. Amid 
the perplexity caused by indefinite instructions and incomplete 
armament the fleet was engaged in pe conflict with 
the elements, put the Admiral did not lose courage. Neither 
did he lose anything else except time. He “ hastened along 
the Prussian coast,” endeayouring to discover any men-of-war 
that might be concealed in Kiel . He soon found that 
there were only some small craft,and one ship called the Lligabcth, 
in that harbour. But he also found that the harbour of Kiel 
was absolutely unassailable by any foxce which he had then under 
his command. He wanted troops, floating batteries, and gun- 
boats, just like our own Admiral Napier, in the same waters, at 
the beginning of the Crimean War. “It is well known that 

iel lies at the back of a bay.” The apologist appears to 
impute to Kiel the same sort of blame which German olli- 
cers lay upon General Chanzy. Kiel, in a mean-spirited 
way, lked behind batteries and torpedoes, which the 
Admiral, looking at them “froma practical point of view,” did 
not like. Then, again, the Germans took the base advantage of 
abstaining from lighting beacons on their coast, and thus obliged 
the French fleet to gain the open sea at night, Leaving Kiel, aud 
carrying exploration into the Bay of Neustadt, the Admiral found 
a place excellently adapted for landing an army to invade Hanover, 
but unfortunately he had no army to land. Next day there came 
to him an order to return to France, and next day again an order 
to remain where he was. Hereupon the Admiral nominated a 
Committee, as before-mentioned, to determine which were the 
most attackable parts of the coast. We are told that the 
Admiral had no wish to manage matters according to his 
own judgment, but was anxious to have the opinion of others 
on the subject. The Committee met on the appointed day, and 
in the evening were ready with their Report “concerning the pav- 
ticular points of the Prussian coast on which to begin operations.” 
We follow the Official Journal, but if we ventured to use our own 
judgment, we should think that this Report would be more 
correctly described if the word “ not” were inserted before the 
words “to begin operations.” At one place the fleet would have 
to go too near the batteries, while at another it could not get 
near enough. At Eckernforde it would be easy, but at the saine 
time useless, to destroy the batteries. As the fleet had no troops 
to land, “ the matter would be at an end as soon 1s the forts 
were taken.” At Kiel, which has perversely placed itself at the 
back of a bay, the matter would not be at an end as soon as tlie 
forts were taken, even supposing that the forts could be taken, 
which appeared to the Committee doubtful. Thus one enterprise 
was disapproved as too easy, aud another as too difficult. 
Neustadt is a defenceless town, with so shallow a bay that 
the fleet could not come within range. The same remark holds 
good all along the coast as far as Colberg, which is approachable 
within 2,200 metres; but then Colberg is a strong place. Before 
attack, it must be reconnoitred to make sure that the houses on 
the sea-shore do not conceal batteries. “Tf they should, this 
would entirely change the plan of attack.” The Committee sums 
up its Report by concluding that only Colberg and Dantzie canbe 
attacked, “ but the slight impression likely to be made would only 
weaken the prestige of the French fleet.” The Admiral, as we 
know, never lost courage ; but perhaps if he had made an attempt 
and failed he might have lost courage, or even men and ships, and 
if he had only succeeded moderately he might have weakened tlic 
prestige of the French fleet. This Report,7as we have already 
stated, gave rise to no remarks among the officers who had been in- 
vited to study the question thoroughly. “ Nothing remained but to 
try Colberg.” From the mention ofa casino and houses as suspected 
to conceal batteries, we infer that Colberg, which stood a siege in 
1807, has become in the intervening years a fashionable watering- 
place. ‘The Admiral was making preparations for reconnoitring 
the casino, and otherwise proceeding to hostilities against Colberg, 
when he received notice that the Prussian fleet had quitted har- 
bour and was trying to get into the Baltic. ‘The Admiral did 
not hesitate a moment.” MHastily collecting his ships, and not 
waiting even to reconnoitre the casino, he made for the Great 
Belt, there to dispute the passage of the enemy’s ships, and 
offer battle. We do not doubt that the French Admiral 
would have won the Great Belt, and brought it home if 
there had beep any enemy to dispute it with him, but there 
was none. The Prussian fleet had not left Jahde at all On 
the contrary, it was clewly blockaded there by Admiral 
Fourichon with a squadyon of seven ironclads. However, the 
time occupied in cruising along the Prussian coast was not lost, 
for the Admiral issued a notification of blockade, and sent a 
copy of it to the French Ambassador at Copenha The ques- 
tion whether the casino at Colberg concealed a battery was left 
unsolyed. “ As soon as Admiral Bouét-Willawmez found that 
there was nothing for him to do in the North Sea, he divided 
his fleet into two squadrons,” apparently in oxder to do nothing 
in the most comprehensive manner. He ranged his fleet along a 
coast of 150 leagues, but the blockade which he had announced 
was moxe uomingl than real, inasmuch as the smald Prussian 
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craft could always creep over the shallows, where his heavy 
ships could not follow them. We can almost fancy that we are 
reading a narrative of the cruise of a British squadron of line-of- 
battle ships sent, according to the practice of our Admiralty in 
bygone times, into the Baltic, with only one or two frigates, and 
not a single gunboat. 

It may be expected that in future years the German navy will 

uire considerable importance. Already the Germans have one 
ship which the French Admiral considered an overmatch for any 
single ship of his squadron. The Germans were too wary to be 
enticed into an unequal battle, and they showed both skill and 
boldness in attempts to annoy their powerful enemy. The apolo- 
gist of the French Admiral has drawn rather a grotesque picture 
of his perplexities, but it is evident that he occupied a difficult 
position. He could not venture to attack the strong places on 
the German coast, and if he attacked the weak places he 
would be charged with inhumanity for firing on defenceless 
towns. In the sudden and complete collapse of the Imperial | 
Government, it was not to be expected that the plan of this ex- 
pedition would be carried out. hen the Admiral sailed he was 
assured that a Monitor, a ram, and gunboats should quick! 
follow him. He was also promised an army of 30,000 men, wi 
which it was hoped that a Danish army would co-operate. 
Another expectation was that the British Governor of Heligoland, | 
who had commanded a regiment in the Crimea, would do all he | 
could, consistently with neutrality, to aid his former companions 
in arms. The island of Heligoland lies about 20 or 25 miles from 
the mouth of the river Jahde, which is on the west side of the 
Danish peninsula, and appears to have been the head-quarters of 
the German navy. Kiel, which is on the eastern side of the 
same peninsula, is distant by sea from the Jahde 300 leagues. The 
Po complains that the authorities at home expected 
the Admiral to be in two places at once. When he had 
sailed through the Great Belt or the Sound, and had obtained 
a distant view of Kiel, at the back of its bay, and was preparing 
to “try Colberg,” it would have been absurd to expect that he 
could also keep an eye on the German squadron in the Jahde. We 
have already seen that Admiral Fourichon arrived with another 
squadron and undertook to blockade the Jahde ; but Admiral Bouét- 
Willaumez seems to have been for some time under the belief that 
he was expected to _— impossibilities. He had quite enough 
to do in watching the long line of Prussian coast from Kiel to 
Memel, and amid difficulties of navigation and hostile gunboats 
and torpedoes, his crews must have undergone valuable discipline. 
We do not know to what extent they have been employed on 
shore since their return home, but we can hardly be mistaken in 
supposing that they now form an important element of some of 
the French armies. Thus the cruise in the Baltic may have been 
useful, although it was not glorious. 


THE BURLINGTON ARCADE. 


L2 and London life especially, is made up of contrasts. 
Wisdom is always rubbing shoulders with fo y, and reckless 
impecuniosity with respectable wealth. The Burlington Arcade 
runs at the back of the temple consecrated to Science, and leads 
towards the portals of the West-end branch of the Bank of 
England. And if the beadle of the Burlington retains any shred 
of what re and regard he may once have had for his species, 
it can only be because his brain has been bemuddled beyond the 
capacity for reflection by the contagious atmosphere he breathes. 
The Burlington Arcade is a bit of the night side of London, with 
the light of respectable day suffered to filter fitfully in from either 
end. The casual visitor during the canonical hours may look along 
a dim vista of vague possibilities into a shadowy region of scandals 
and horrors. The license that may show itself in the evening 
shamelessly décolletée then comes out in tolerably decent garb, and 
might almost pass you unnoticed were it not for the unmistakable 
air that clings to all its belongings like stale cigar-smoke. Nor does 
it desire to pass unnoticed. At late afternoon, when the garish 
gas casts appropriate light on tawdry surroundings moral and 
material, the Burlington becomes the very opposite of a “ market 
of the innocents.” It is the Western counterpart of an Eastern 
slave-mart; that is to say, the living wares parade themselves in 
obedience to inclination or necessity, instead of being put up to 
show and auction by licensed dealers. But the purchasers? the 
critics ? the Ring at this human Tattersall’s? You blush for the 
intelligence and taste of your country when you get entangled in 
the crowd of these Brummagem Lovelaces. Seen from behind, 
the very swagger of their shoulders presumes the torpidity of 
brain which the inane eyes confirm when you meet them face to 
face. Spirituel vice is not only respectable, but, in a certain (or 
uncertain) sense, admirable. ho does not feel in the bottom 
of his heart some oe envy of the brilliant roués of his- 
tory, especially when they amused themselves in the intervals of 
their boudoir triumphs with brilliant successes in the battle-field 
and had time and sense, before they died, to “ make their safety ” ? 
But the heroes of the Burlington, warriors as they are for the 
most part, are altogether worthy of the Aspasias who receive 
their court—Aspasias born in the t, bred in the kitchen, 
indebted for their education to their admirers, and for accom- 
plishments to the Argyle. The patrons of the Burlington 
appear to range from ingenuous youth who has decided to let his 
faculties rust through a life of peaceful inaction in barracks, to the 
half-pay veteran dried and preserved by fifty years of smoking- 


rooms. In the first class the physique is excellent. Undeteriorated 
as yet by irregular hours onl chronic idleness, it will easily carry 
the palm from the parallel caste in any military nation of the 
Continent. Even in the second, you do involuntary homage to the 
vigour that has not yet succumbed to a lifetime of reckless ill- 
treatment. Yet, in the view of possible complications with the 
great Powers of the Continent, the sight of our champions gives us 
grave cause for reflection. Physique goes a long way in the ranks, 
even now that so much rests on the rifle, and when a soldier scarcely 
handles the bayonet once in a lifetime. But with the officers 
brain takes precedence of body, and it is infinitely more dependent 
upon andl Gut constant training. That the younger gentlemen 
one meets in the Burlington have brains of some kind, we see 
no reason to doubt. That the elder ones were once similarly 
provided may be very possible. That there is some instinc- 
tive intellectual action going on as we watch them, some such 
involuntary movement as the twitches of the galvanized frog or 
the contortions of the skinned eel, we are compelled to admit. 
As a rule they parade the vaulted passage in the solemn silence 
befitting a catacomb life which only wakens up as night draws 
on towards unholy hours. Yet occasionally with a rush of cigar 
smoke they do puff spasmodic nothings in the ears of their heavy- 
chignoned, brief-skirted companions, and provoke the unintelli- 
= cackle that does duty for light-hearted, genuine laughter. 
ut whatever these men might make of themselves under a dif- 
ferent system, what are they as things are? Looking into their 
meaningless eyes, or their expressionless faces, is it possible to 
conceive that they have a real interest in anything ? that they take 
a pride in anything more real than the outward trappings of their 
rofession? that they cherish anything but the vaguest dreams of 
istinction and ambition? Can we conceive them like the warlike 
aristocracy of Germany, studying the arts of war in the time of 
peace; seating themselves eagerly at the feet of Gamaliels in 
tactics and strategy, or lightening the intolerable weariness of 
mess-table talk, or the insupportable evenings of the barrack-room, 
with discussions on the imaginary campaign that shall carry them 
victorious to Berlin? Fight they would no doubt if called upon, 
and so would bulldogs or satyrs. But with German thought 
thrown into the e, a duel between the nations would be 
Brown-Bess to the Martini-Henry, if these were the men 
we had to trust to. That our embryo Von Moltkes do not 
show much in the Burlington may be taken as very certain. 
But the stray men of cultivation who stay away will no more 
make an army, or even a staff, than an occasional swallow makes 
asummer. ‘The exceptions prove the rule, and the Burlington of 
an afternoon may, we fear, be said to be the parade of our 
future military chiefs. Most of them, it is true, are still 
young, and although evil habits ingrain quickly, and rust . 
gathers particularly fast, they are well within reach of redemp- 
tion. But what of that? ‘heir tastes all bend the same way, 
and nothing but a miracle or fashion will save them. The 
lads whom tender years and commissions in marching regiments 
continually quartered in the country or the colonies condemn 
to look at life from its outskirts, fancy themselves in the 
heart of it for once when they can spend a holiday in the Bur- 
lington. They certainly get such lessons in life as may be 
obtained by a study of the photographs of celebrities of the 
demi-monde and the stage, or by the vivd voce instructions of 
some emancipated maid-servant. And, like all beginners, after 
a lesson or two, they congratulate themselves on their new 
lights and their marvellous progress, and assume with a good 
conseience for the future the air of full-blown men of the 
world. After that, if they do not advance, it is for the simple 
reason that there is nothing left for them to learn in the school 
they go to; except perhaps some consequential experiences with 
the money-lender. The wheel goes round and round in the 
same dul] routine of pleasureless sensuality, working itself deeper 
in the same melancholy groove. The most ennobling prize which 
the life has to offer is a wink from some venal Venus who acts 
lady patroness to the Gallery; the most thrilling sensation the 
ee om stare surprised from some young man from the country. 
bout these young men from the country there is much less 
to be said. They merely do occasionally what the more fortunate 
of the others make a habit of doing. They are an important element 
in point of numbers, and act the admiring mob about the 
triumphal cars of the conquering military heroes. Not that they 
do not receive sufficient encouragement to induce them to repeat 
their visits. Their pockets probably are tolerably well filled, 
although characteristically they carefully carry their money in a 
purse, and there may be more trouble in getting at it. es apow eA 
speaking, the young military man respects himself far too muc 
not to » Sir away anything he has, and spend what he has not 
without subjecting himself to the ignominy of squeezing. Then, of 
course, you en the foreigner, and in these times especially the 
Frenchman. The Burlington faintly reminds them of the pas- 
sages of the Panoramas and Princes, of the Boulevards by gas- 
light ; of French fast life seen dimly through a distorted glass. 
It reminds them of it much as the ball-dressed corpse in the 
Capucin convent at Palermo might recall the living beauty to 
her sorrowing friends. It is a horrible caricature, and yet you 
cannot help ising the familiar features. The grotesque 
contrast must have a revolting fascination for the class of French- 
men who frequent it now. ‘lhey are the able-bodied admirers of 
Mabiile and the Valentino, torn rudely from the charms of all they 
loved in life; doubting greatly if they will ever be restored to 
the embrace of the Lutetian queen of delights; certain they can 
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never see her again in her pristine Imperial bloom. Better surely 
to wander safe, ghost-like of cash, in the 
arcades of Albion, than to shiver on wintry outpost duty wit 
Chanzy within sweep of the fell Uhlan, or starve on half rations 
vvith the women end children of Paris. Anything is better than 
risking the life which circumstances have made so dismal for the 
time being; but the alternative is a wretched one. Whatachan 
to the society of those sad-faced English groups, revolving solemnly 
by clockwork, from the glitter and sparkle of café life on the Boule- 
vards ! what wretched substitutes those short-coated, short-sticked 
medical students for the boisterous Can-can dancers of the Latin 
quarter 5 and those ¢ristes English misses after Mademoiselles 
Coralie and Zephyrne—fi done. Ah those sacrés Prussians! And, 
unlike the Mohabitish prophet, from the: safe distance of the Bur- 
lington Arcade the exiled gentleman curses to his heart’s content 
the enemy he dare not face. 

Then, besides the professional male fréquenters of the Bur- 
lington, you have the innocents who venture ignorantly on the 
contaminated ground, and the more or less enlightened who, 
with more or less of reason, risk themselves on it out of hours. | 
You meet a respectable country parson, all eyes and boots, 
creaking along out of step between his wife and daughter, the 

up pausing in wrapt contemplation before successive windows 
& way of compromising their respective tastes. Of a sudden 
a general start and ashudder. A print in a shop half-way down 
has turned the hearty rector inte a scandal-struck figure of 
stone, and it is only superior feminine presence of mind that 
hurries him away from the accursed spot. You have the —< 
mother of a family, with a couple of marriageable virgins, belated 
there in seareh of bonnets, as young Aldershot is coming out upon 
the stare, and St. John’s Wood and Pimlico are awakening to 
the life of another day. How much does the matron know ? or does 
her conscientious sense of the proprieties yield to the chigue of 
bonnets glorified by the approval of the demi-monde? It is 
certain that she sweeps her tainted skirts around her as they are 
brushed by the robes of Lais, and, vanishing after her charges 


into the shop-door, shoots back a Parthian glance at that lacquered |. 


lady. It is equally certain that she finishes her shopping in 
deliberate detail, although military parties, linked three or four 
deep after the fashion of the place, assist at the trying-on through 
the window-panes with the least ambiguous of complimentary 
looks and the very frankest of lan . Thanks to the presumable 
respectability of any fashionable London thoroughfare that opens 
oft a leading street, the Burlington is always making fresh con- 
quests. The current that circulates from end to end, the long weary 
afternoon through, has an uns ted suck like the flood of the 
Gulf Stream, and is always absorbing the waifs and strays that 
curiosity drifts thither. 
Virtue only hears of the saturnalia of vice in the Haymarke 
She can survey them in the Burlington without absolutely sacri- 
ficing — learns to dally with what she ought to dread, 
and yields imperceptibly to the mysterious fascination of the 
improper before her eyes are opened to the unutterable weariness 
of stupid vice. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS. 
Il. 


Peer oe which has settled into a confirmed 
habit among lishmen, might furnish a curious page in the 
history of the arts. ‘Ihe collections made by Arundel, Buckingham, 
and Charles I, about the earliest in Europe, were dispersed and 
went to enrich foreign capitals, and at a later day the Gallery 
formed by Sir Robert Walpole was carried to St. Petersburg. 
And thus it happens that the 426 pictures now exhibited at the 
Academy are, with but few exceptions, comparatively recent 
importations into England. The Grosvenor Gallery, which yields 
45 works, was formed about 1765; the Dudley Gallery, which 
furnishes 130 pictures, and the collections of Lord Ashburton, 
Lord Overstone, Mr. Thomas Baring, and others, are of still more 
recent origin. Yet be it observed that, from the time of Earl 
Arundel downwards, no nation can show among private persons— 
among subjects as distinguished from States and Lstablished 
Churches—collectors so numerous or enterprising as those of 
England. Several causes may be assigned for what has appeared 
to Dr. Waagen and others the “ almost incredible amount ” of art 
treasure in this country. While on the Continent of Europe war 
and revolution struck down noble houses, and swept away accu- 
mulated wealth, the aristocracy of England held their hereditary 
sway, and the commerce of the nation was augmented. English 
collectors have seldom been slow to avail themselves of their great 
opportunities. First came the French Revolution, which did not 
bring more change to the balance of political power than to the 
distribution of art treasures. Next followed the plunder of Italy 
—“the French plundered, we purchased.” Then came war in Spain, 
when pictures which were the pride of the people were made 
merchandise. Traffickers in old panels and canvasses were called 
into the field by the occasion. Consuls became picture-dealers ; 
bankers took in morigage Titian, Raffaelle, and Claude; noblemen 
sent paid agents upon the Continent to pry about palaces, religious 
houses, and brokers’ stores, And thus it has come to pass that in 
London the Royal Academy at this moment shows the grandest 
assemblage of paintings ever brought together from private houses. 
Few forms of madness are so excusable as the monomania for 


A family of regont pedigree naturally provides itself 


with historic works to clothe new walls with old memories, A 
man of cultivated mind ean make himself no choicer society than 
the creations of genius, and the public at large can scarcely 
enjoy a higher privilege than that of holding converse with the 
great masters new brought together in Burlington House. 

In a former article we spoke of the early schools of Italy. 
Resuming the story at the point at which we left off, we turn to a 
lovely little panel, a “ Holy Family” (282), by Giovanni Bellini, to 
“The Holy Family with St. Catherine ” (300), an earnest work 
by Marco Basaiti, and to two Saints (91-93), by Cima del Co- 
negliano, as examples of that fervent religious faith in which Vene- 
tian art was originally rooted. Mr. Ruskin would have us believe 
that between this early period and later times a great gulf was 
fixed. The men above named, with others of their company, painted 
under steadfast faith, and with high moral purpese, whereas we 
are led to infer that Giorgione, Titian, Tintoret, and Veronese— 
severally present in the Academy to defend themselves—lent their 
“lordliest faculuy to gild the shadows of an ante-chamber or 
heighten the splendours of a holiday,” and in hopeless levity 
“gave their art to be blasted by the sea-winds, or wasted by the 
worm.” Mr. Ruskin by excess of decorative colouring would seem 
to illustrate the vices against which he declaims. And yet that 
he has seized upon an essential truth may be made evident by com- 
parison of the above named pure-minded works with “ Susannah 
and the Elders” (365), “The Woman taken in Adultery” (63—a 
second-rate work), and “ Danae” (368), all by Titian, together with 
“ Esther and Ahasuerus” (151), by Tintoret. Reckless in aim, and 
corrupted in conscience, the art of Venice swiftly passed away, and 
in its fall Italy perished. The most sacred subjects were treated 
decoratively; cherubs’ heads were hung on palace fronts with about 
the same reverence as larks may now be seen str in the 

oulterers’ shops. Paul Veronese, whether he painted “The 
arriage of Cana” in the Louvre, or the two pictures now in 
the Academy, “ Our Saviour at a Feast ” (go), or “ Our Saviour on 


the Mount of Olives, ee by an Angel” (188), made his 


ce but a vehicle for colour; the idea of divinity never entered 
his head ; and thus compositions of this class, while resplendent in 
harmony, have about as much religion as a Japanese screen. 

And yet, though all this be strictly true, it is but a partial and 


| one-sided truth. If in these pictures divinity be absent, there is 


at all events the overpowering presence of a noble humanity. 
‘The senatorial dignity of Titian” has almost passed into a 
verb; and del Piombo’s “ Portraitof a Senator” 
(101), lent by the Marquis of Lansdowne, has state, nobility, 
sobriety. The Venetians painted as men in the flush of youth, 
with the fire of passion ; their art was the mirror held up to a life 
of high enjoyment; the sun shone brightly in the sky, 
glittered at the banquet, the wine of Cyprus passed freely. How 
palatial was the life may be judged from a somewhat dubious 

icture, “An Italian Villa, with Groups of Figures” (22), by 

iorgione. We observe that the panel of this picture, since it 
came to the Academy, has cracked in several places from top to 
bottom ; the gaping fissures show a wood light and fresh as when 
the planks were first cut from a Lombardy poplar. In Biblical 
subjects historic truth was at this period deliberately violated. 
Thus Paladio was usually called in to reconstruct and embellish 
the small upper room w erein Christ — with the Disciples. 
“Susannah,” or, “The Woman taken in Adultery,” might with little 
injury to either be located anywhere, and yet we think the first 
ot these favourite characters has cause for complaint against 
Titian when she finds herself undraped in a friendly and familiar 
féte champétre with the Elders (365). Itis possible, however, 
that this tine though unequal and partially repainted picture from 
the Dudley Gallery may be misnamed. In fact with these Vene- 
tian masters the name is of little moment. Works of that unscru- 
pulous time are triumphs of art as art. #rom this point of view 
‘Titian and his great contemporaries were never wrong. How 
masterly is that concentrated composition, “The Daughter of 
Herodias” (189), lent by Lord Ashburton! In quality this is the 
finest Titian in the rooms; the flesh tones are liquid, trans- 
parent, lustrous; the drapery is flung in magnificently. Pas- 
sionate too,and yet most modest, is ‘La Richiesta” (185), by 
Giorgione. A lady, fine in profile and altogether noble, lays her 
hand on the shoulder of her lover; she pa not, but her face is 
more eloquent than words, The picture, which was painted more 
than three hundred years ago, is almost too fresh. Waagen indeed 
asserts that it has been “ stippled over by some Italian restorer, and 
divested of its original form and colouring.” Tintoret, whose 
impetuous genius cannot be fully appreciated out of Venice, should 
be attentively watched in three characteristic compositions— 
‘“ Esther and Ahasuerus ” (151), “ Christ Delivered to the Jews ” 
(328), and a sketch for his masterwork “The Miracle of St. 
Mark” (95). “A Sketch” from this improvisatore in the art of 
painting is sure to be dashing, daring, and defiant. Tintoret, bold 
in conception, dauntless in execution, was usually indifferent as to 
the means he employed. This amazing achievement tends to sub- 
stantiate the dogmatic assertion that no painter is a painter who 
is not a colourist. With this master colour usually inflames the 
shadows, adds vehemence to the conception, and holds together 
compositions which often seem ready to fly asunder into lines 
divergent if not discordant. 

The later of the Italian schools are represented by fairly good 
examples of Correggio, Andrea del Sarto, Garofalo, Carlo Dolci, 
Guido, Giulio Romano, and Pierino del Vaga. The last two, 
pupils of Railaelle, bring the history of Italian art down to the 
period of its decadence. ‘Neptune and Amphitrite” (360) isa 
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favourable example of Romano’s usually vulgar manner. “ The 
Birth of Christ (361), by Pierino del Vaga, formerly in the 
Fesch collection, Kugler, with over-severity, pronounces empty 
and feeble. To this artist, who cherished for years Raffaellesque 
traditions, we owe the ornamentation of the Palace Doria, which 
ranks as the purest and best wall decoration in Genoa. How 
painting had the seventeenth century descended from high 
iration to the level of pretty romance and the common 
incident of daily life may be judged from comparison of Raffaelle’s 
St. Cecilia in Bologna with Carlo Dolei’s St. Cecilia in Dresden, 
a replica of which last is now im the Academy. This favourite 
picture is marked by the refinement and delicacy of the master 
whom it is now the fashion to despise. Another popular figure 
after the prevailing romantic manner is Correggio’s “ Reading 
Magdalen,” of which there exist three repetitions—foremost and 
best that in Dresden, then the one in Florence, and lastly, though 
ibly not least, the replica before us from the Dudley Gallery. 

Tt is said that 1,600/. was paid for this version, possibly m 
by Cristoforo Allori, whereas the original in Dresden was acquired 
at the cost of 6,500/. We do not, however, set at nought the 
Dudley picture ; its defects, such as the heaviness of the blue robe, 
the blackness of the background, and the want of drawing in a 
foot and ankle, are shared by the Dresden figure. We have 
watehed copyists at work before the original, and we know how 
hard it is to model the head and neck, mellow the tender flesh 
tints, and give to the hair its golden hue and silken softness. If 
the picture in the Academy is’a copy, at least it is an old and a 
one. Guido’s “Fortune” (113), lent by the Marquis of 
estminster, is another oft-repeated work which further illus- 
trates how the arts at this time tended towards fancy and romantic 
beauty. The colour is pale and chilly, as if a silvery moon, rather 
than the golden sun in the painter’s “ Aurora,” illumined the sky. 
Guido, though often false and affected, was haunted by visions of 
ideal beauty. Certainly the figure before us is poised in air with 
statuesque grace ; the lines relieve from the sky as a design on a 

finely-cut cameo. 

Rubens, a connecting link between the schools of the North 
and of the South, arrived in Italy when the pictures just passed 
in review were what we should call modern art. He erossed the 
Alps in 1600, and Guido was alive forty years later. “‘T'wo Boy 
Angels” (75), from the Grosvenor Gallery, indicate foreign influ- 
ence; they float as cherubs in golden ether, after the manner of 
Italian or Spanish masters. ‘The Wolf Hunt” (110), well 
known by engravings, was painted in Flanders in 1612, three 
years after the artist’s return from Italy. The dogs and wolves 
are dashed off with a liquid transparent brush, and the horses 
could only come from the daring hand to which we owe “ The 
Elevation of the Cross” in Antwerp, and “The Conversion of 
Saul” at Leigh Court. Rubens travelled throughout Europe, and 
his style was cosmopolitan; from Italy he passed to Spain and to 
England ; in Madrid he became the friend of Velasquez. The 
pictures of the Spanish school in Piccadilly, counting the three 
masters most current in England—Murillo, Velasquez, and Zurbaran 
—amount to only 24, whereof 19 are by Murillo. The largest 
Zurbaran, and a number of the Murillos, severally from the 
Dudley Gallery, have been recently seen in Leeds, “The Boy- 
hood of St. Thomas Villaneuve ” (250), from the collection of 
Lord Ashburton, is mentioned both by Dr. Waagen and Sir 
Stirling Maxwell. The kindly, tolerant critic of Berlin says that 
this interesting composition combines the artist’s two spheres, the 
saered and the secular. On the contrary, St. Thomas dividing his 
clothes among beggars is himself more the beggar-boy than the 
saint. Murillo repeated, with modifications, this picturesque 
ibject six times. 

The Dutch school—long favoured by our English collectors— 
is represented by a few supremely choice specimens of Terburg, 
Metzu, Dow, De Hooge, Ostade, Teniers, Steen, and Du Jardin. 
White satin could not be painted with more silvery sheen than in 
“The Music Lesson” (142), by Terburg. How closely Metzu, 
when at his best, approached, in the painting of draperies, the 
brilliant polished realism of Terburg is seen by “ The Intruder ” 
(211), a highly wrought panel from the collection of Mr. Thomas 
Barin Lord Ashburton, to whom the Academy owes Dutch 
pictures nowhere surpassed, sends Dow’s famous “ Capuchin Monk 


at Devotion ” (178), a work which for microscopic finish does not | 


suffer by comparison with the well-known figure in Dresden. 
This “ Capuchin Monk,” when sold in 1804 from the Van Leyden 
collection, realized 32,000 francs. In further proof of the high 
prices long fetched by prime works of the school we may mention 
that six hundred guineas were paid forty years ago for that ini- 
mitable street scene by De Hooge, “ A Woman, accompanied 


light of common day, for the poetry of commonplace, no painter 
surpasses De Hooge. 
Crowned with Thorns” (351), which shocks reverence; it is a 

ity the artist strayed into sacred art when he had a true vocation 


in “A Village Dance, with the Piper on a Tub” (164). The | 


“ Alchemist,” too, is perfect after its kind. Jan Steen, another 
artist who wallows in the mire, takes the spectator by surprise in 
“A Game of Skittles” (202), a painstaking work which shows 
that this powerful but ill-guided painter at one time proposed to 
himself to walk simply with nature. This little panel, which has 
exceptional interest in the painter's history, bears internal marks 
of early date. Ostade’s “Still Life” (183), including tub, pump, 
and fish, show that consummate skill which believers in high art 
may deem worthy of a better cause. And yet the eye takes infi- 


| to have urgent private business before Sebastopol. 
' such an occasion the colonel returns safely to the hut, after a 
by a Child, carrying Apples in Utrecht” (175). For the clear | 


By Teniers there is a picture, “ Christ | 


nite delight in the colour, the texture, and the handling of 
materials in themselves almost mean. Karl du Jardin’s “ Pigs— 
Swineherd Drawing Water” (225), must also be an enigma to 
sticklers for high solemn art, save perhaps on the assumption that 
the painter’s inmost soul contemplated pigs and nothing more, 
The manipulation is perfect, and it is understood these pigs would 
fetch a fabulous price in the market. The rare examples of the 
Dutch school above quoted have this in common, that whatever 
happened to be the artist’s aspiration, though only a satin, a 
piece of fur, or a burnished pot, was fully realized. 

In our first paper we remarked on the paucity of good old 
pietures of the early German schools. Our English collectors 
evidently inclined to the Low Dutch rather than to the severe 
Teutonic. Yet from the collection of Mr. Baring comes “A 
Madonna and Child under a Canopy ” (226), painted by Mabuse, 
apparently before he was spoilt in Italy. The composition, with 
its stately surroundings, reaches sculpturesque immobility, and a 
certain architectonic symmetry and proportion. The manipulation 
approaches more nearly than was usual with the Germans to the 
handling of Van Eyck, a master with whom we will close this 
criticism. ‘A Madonna and Child” (273), lent by Mr. Beresford 
Hope, is an early, authentic, and well-preserved work of this 
painter; always rare, save in the Boisserée and some few other 
Galleries, The Gothic canopy is unsurpassed for precision of 
drawing and delicacy of execution. Much attention has also been 
directed to another choice specimen of the master, called in the 
catalogue most absurdly “A Philosopher in His Study ” (191). 
The “ philosopher” is none other than St. Jerome, attested by a 
Cardinal’s hat and by the lion that saunters leisurely along 
an architectural corridor. Tradition tells that while St. Jerome 
one evening sat within the gates of his monastery at Bethlehem, 
alion entered ; and all the brethren, when they saw the lion, fled. 
The saint as usual is busy in his books; and in the foreground 
a peacock and some peaceful hen bird, beautifully painted, are 

laced as symbols of the saint’s innocuous and solitary life. Van 
yck’s handling, though minute as a miniature, has a largeness 
consonant with hich and generic styles. Indeed, in the battle of 
the schools, as exewplified within this catholic collection, it is 
interesting to see how the extremes of opposing parties meet and 
agree to differ. 


PLAYING AT WAR. 


5 apn position of a neutral Power in a great war is embarrassing, 
and can with difficulty be made to appear dignified. In the 
case of England this difficulty is enhanced by the national pro- 
pensity to speak and write incessantly, while we necessarily do 
nothing. The Special Correspondents at the seat of war have . 
almost worked out one vein of absurdity, and now the dramatists. 
are opening another. It is to be hoped that the experiment which 
Mr. Robertson has begun at the St. James’s Theatre will not be 
so successful as to encourage similar experiments elsewhere. Let. 
other authors wait till the war is over, and the memory of its. 
horrors is somewhat dimmed by lapse of time, and then they 
may, without offence to good taste or decency, avail themselves of 
this, as of former wars, to supply the stage with moving incidents 
and striking characters. 

Although we had some suspicion of the plan on which Mr, 
Robertson had written the play which he calls War, we could not 
fully believe, until we had seen the play, that he would have had 
the boldness to carry such a plan into complete effect. Once before 
this author has taken a militery theme, but the pleasant comedy 
Ours was produced after the Crimean war was over, and besides 
it deals chiefly with those comic or rather farcical incidents which 
occur in all wars, even the greatest and most terrible. It is in- 
deed rather astounding to find, on visiting a British officer’s 
hut before Sebastopol, that the girl he left behind him 
has not stayed behind; and of many pictures of the British 
army which have been drawn by native artists, this perhaps 
would appear to a foreigner the most amazing and incom- 
prehensible. An officer, disabled, it is true, by a woun 
and a young lady who has recently arrived in the neatest an 
freshest of morning-dresses from England, occupy themselves in 
roasting a leg of mutton and making a pudding in preparation for 
the return of other officers who are fighting Russians at the 
“front.” We beg the young lady’s pardon for forgetting for a 
single moment that she is accompanied, as a young lady should be 
on such an occasion, by a married lady—namely, the colonel’s 
wife ; as well as by.another young lady who happens, like herself, 
Of course on 


victorious encounter with the enemy, although we cannot help 
thinking that, if the Russians were as energetic in assaulting the 
British lines as is the snow in forcing its way into the hut, the 
process of “ spooning” would be liable to disagreeable inter- 
ruption. After the lapse of fifteen years the great deeds of 
Englishmen in the Crimea have become half-forgotten things. 
There was a time, before either sweethearts, wives, or pots of 
marmalade arrived from England, when a small and daily wasting 
army held with heroic tenacity a position which had been rashly 
occupied. When the news of the charge at Balaklava, or of the 
fight at Inkermann, reached England, it did not occur to an 

dramatist to represent upon the stage the agony of suspense wi 

which parents, wives, or children awaited the publication of the 
lists of killed and wounded on those memorable days. Mr. 
Roberton has now intruded upon ground which should have been 
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held sacred, and the faulty plan of his new play has not been 
redeemed by any felicity in execution. ; 

The first act is merely a feeble reproduction of the sort of love- 
making in a garden which this author has given us many times 
before. The second and third acts, which are meant to be pathetic, 
are unfortunately in several ludicrous. Mr. Robertson has 
attained high and well-deserved popularity by inventing a kind 
of comedy proper to the time in which he lives. Although we 
think the latter part of Owrs weak as well as absurd, we are at 
the same time sensible that the earlier part possesses in a large 
degree a kind of merit which is on the English stage rare. But it 
could only be in the confidence engendered by success that an 
author could believe that such a piece as War had any title to be 
brought upon the stage. There is no + there are almost no 
characters, and the dialogue has hardly any of that cleverness 
which in other plays by the same hand causes an audience not to 


_ complain of the want of incident. Four young ladies expect to be 


bridesmaids at an oaching wedding, and are preparing presents 
for the bride. ofa gent in 
England is about to be married to a young Frenchman, who, as 
well as his father, is an officer in the army. The bride and her 
father, and the bridegroom and his father, and the bridesmaids all 
sit down to luncheon onalawn. The bride’s father makes an 
apology for the want of any provision except fruit and wine. Con- 
sidering that the German tleman’s villa is sup to be 
situate at Sevenoaks, there aatbape a nonconformity with the custom 
of the country which we find surprising. It is, however, intimated 
that the gentlemen of the y, who alone are supposed to be- 
capable of consuming solid food, will have an opportunity at 
dinner of compensating for the lightness of their luncheon. In 
the absence of eatables and of conversation the party occu 
themselves with letting off, or trying to let off, crackers. e 
have observed before that Mr. Robertson appears to regard the 
lighting of a cigar or the opening of a bottle of soda-water on the 
stage as important dramatic business, which people may be ex- 
pected to pay high prices, after travelling long distances, to be 
allowed to see. If there is not much eating at this party, there is a 
considerable amount of drinking, in which the wines of France 
and Germany are treated with the impartiality suitable to a neutral 

il. There is talk of impending war, which it is hoped 
diplomacy will avert. Presently news comes that war is declared, 
and the two French officers, father and son, are summoned to 
— their corps. This leads to a discussion between the fathers 

the bride and the bridegroom as to the responsibility of their 
respective countries for the war, and as to the comparative value 
to those countries of peace and glory. The elder French officer 
delivers himself of the most exalted and patriotic sentiments, 
while the younger takes a sad farewell of her who in another 
week well have been his wife. We have called the young 
couple for shortness bride and bridegroom, but it must be under- 
stood that this was in anticipation of a ceremony which the out- 
break of war prevents from being performed. ‘The first act ends 
with an affecting tableau of fainting bride and kneeling bride- 

om. Thus far the play is weak, but we hope that it may gain 
in strength when the author gets his characters fairly launched in 
the campaign. 

The scene of the second act is a churchyard near Sedan. The 
battle has been fought. The younger Frenchman lies badl 
wounded on the ground, while his father, who is slightly wounded, 
tends him, The experienced playgoer has of course anticipated 
the appearance of the German * guemege and ‘his daughter 
upon the scene in connexion with some philanthropic society 
for assisting wounded soldiers. In response to a cry for 
water the bride ate a prostrate form and recognises 
the bridegroom. sual transports are gone into, while the 
effect is heightened by the sound of an organ in the 
church and of cannonading in the distance. But having here 
an intended wife and husband, and a church and priest, every- 
right-minded person will approve of the marriage which is forth- 
with solemnized. Whether Oscar de Rochevannes is destined 
to death or life, he will be happier for having been united to his 
Lotte. Immediately after the ceremony the battle is renewed, the 
non-combatants move to the rear, and Oscar, who cannot be 
carried off, is left nearer to death than life upon the ground. 
Some’ uncertainty rests upon his fate, but the supposition that he 
is dead enables Lotte to assume a becoming dress of black, in 
which she sits on the lawn at Sevenoaks among the girls who 
were to have been her bridesmaids, working, as we conjecture, at 
bandages for wounded soldiers, A big case, marked with a red 
cross, stands ready to be forwarded by the next train to the seat of 
war, and one of the party reads from Tennyson’s In Memoriam, a 
work with which, as Lotte innocently ne nen her companions, 
she had not previously become acquainted. The remainder of the 
play is occupied in imparting to Lotte in a most awkward manner 
the information that Oscar has not been really killed; and at the 
end of it Oscar himself, looking who he is 
an anachronism, reappears upon wn whence he had departed 
at the call of duty in the first act. It is difficult to avoid remem- 
bering that there fell around Sedan many sons and husbands 
whom the power of no dramatist can recall to life, and whose 

ts and wives must be content with the assurance that they 

ied in their duty, and that a cross has been placed above their 
ves, The attempt to relieve the dreariness of the story 
the introduction of an English naval captain as a 
comic character is, if possible, more injudicious than any- 
thing else in this most inartistic play. The naval officer | 


first tells Lotte’s father that he has seen Oscar, and the two 
together impart the same news, first to Oscar’s father, and then to 
Lotte. This process is —e by the production of a letter 
of portentous length which Oscar has written, at the suggestion 
of the naval captain, to state that he is alive. We are happy to 
observe that the art of spinning a long yarn is still successfully 
cultivated in the British navy, but, nevertheless we feel that the 
captain might advantageously have chosen some other occasion for 
the display of his literary talent. The notion of making a man 
state in a qualified and ambiguous manner that he is alive is, we 
should think, entirely original. The letter, when produced, is seen 
by Lotte to be in Oscar’s handwriting; and if he wrote the letter 
to the captain, and the captain received it, we should think that 
he must be somewhere within the present limit of the operations 
of the Post Office. The attempts of the German gentleman and 
the naval officer to “break” the good news to Lotte amused the 
audience for some time. They got as far as telling her that her 
dead husband was comfortably buried, but this did not seem to 
bring them any nearer to saying that he was alive. At last the 
patience of the audience bers to fail, and some one in the gallery 
called out “Tell her, Brough,” whereupon all pretence of listening 
seriously to the play was laid aside. 

We are sensible of the service which Mr. Robertson has ren- 
dered to the English stage. We have rejoiced in the popularity 
of his best plays, because it showed that neither the talent to 
write nor the taste to appreciate comedy was lost in Eng- 
land. But this piece which he has now written does not de- 
serve to be called a comedy. Indeed, if it did, the title War 
would be painfully incongruous. A successful author is over- 
whelmed with requests from managers for new plays, and he 
writes plays, just as a Fo enon artist paints pictures, as rapidly 
as he can. Of course, if the public is pleased, it is idle for critics 
to protest; but in this instance the am is not pleased. The 
subject of the war which is now desolating France is, we think, 
unsuitable for the stage. But waiving that objection, it is or 
ludicrous to see a theatre closely edwith spectators of a play 
which turns out to be utterly devoid of merit. This play has 
displaced Fvrnande at the St. James’s Theatre, and if we say that 
we regret the change, we shall express in the most emphatic 
manner our distaste for War. The play of Fernande, although 
disagreeable, is unquestionably poweriul, whereas War is a mere 
inanity. The manager promises to revive Fernande, and it is 
possible that this promise may be soon fulfilled. There is perhaps 
no play which more completely exemplifies the condition of 
French society under the Empire. It may be hoped that the war 
which has swept away the Empire will also make an end of the 
dramatic literature which belonged to it. Whenever Paris re- 
sumes its ordinary life we may expect that it will furnish the 
theatres of London with dramatic novelties, as it has been used 
to do. In the meantime London is almost as badly supplied 
with plays as Paris is with beef, and theatrical managers ought 
heartily to desire that the siege of Paris may be in some wa; 
terminated. The manager of the St. James’s Theatre ind 
announces “ new pieces,” and we can only hope that they are not 
as untrustworthy as M. Gambetta’s armies, or the pretence of 
plenty which is sometimes made by throwing loaves of bread over 
the wall of a besieged fortress. 


We are wholly unable to understand why Mr. Robertson has 
called the third act of his Play “The List.” The only list that 
we can conceive as applicable to the occasion would be a list of 
the articles manufactured by Lotte and her companions for use in 
hospitals. The ghost-like appearance of Oscar might indeed 
recall the “ list, list, oh list” of Hamlet, but Mr. Robertson could 
scarcely have intended a result which has been appropriately, 
described as something between the Corsican Brothers and a farce. 
The third act might have been suitably called “ The Letter,” since 
either talking about the letter or reading it occupies the greater 

rt of this act. Let us say, in conclusion, that there is no living 

matist known to fame, and probably there is nv one at all, who 
could have succeeded where Mr. Robertson has failed. The subject 
of this play should not be touched at all unless by a master-hand. 
The skill which Mr. Robertson has shown in other plays is 
wholly different from that which was required to treat the subject 
of this play without falling into absurdity. The reading of 
Tennyson, in order to supply pathos to the a, reminds us of 
the old caricature where Mr. Jenkins, —' asked whether he is 
musical, answers “ Not myself, ma’am, but I have a very excellent 
snuff-box that is.” Mr. Robertson is not himself a poet, but he 
keeps the writings of poets in his study. Let him take down one. 
of them, and observe how the story of Waterloo was treated when 
it was as fresh as that of Sedan is at this moment. 

O! when thou seest some mourner’s veil 
Shroud her thin form and visage pale, 

do not study and explore her sorrow, and consider how you may 
work it into a so-called comedy. You could not write a tragedy 
if you would, and if you could it would be better that you should 
not. As the curtain falls upon the happy restoration of Oscar to 
the arms of Lotte, there can hardly be a person in the theatre who 
does not sadly think of the many thousand homes in France .and 
Germany to which the husband and the father shall return no 
more. Thus, as there was laughter instead of tears, so there is 
silence where there should be applause. 
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REVIEWS. 


ELWIN’S POPE.* 
Wwe this edition was projected by Mr. Croker—that is, at 
least five-and-twenty years ago—the time was quite ripe for 
a new edition of Pope. Bope had been dead a century—he died 
in 1744—and the changes in English life had been so great that 
his poems were fast becoming unintelligible to the general reader. 
This was not owing to obsolescence of their language. In point 


of mere English, any person of liberal education can read Pope’ 


with the same ease that his contemporaries could. Though our 

language has undergone its full measure of secular change in the 

century, yet the process has not been one of loss, so much as of 

superfetation and accretion of expletives and superfluities. Our 

os style would not have been understood by Bolingbroke, but 
lingbroke’s is perfectly intelligible to us. 

Why Pope’s poetry stands in such urgent need of a commen- 
tator is that it is so largely poetry of the time. It not only 
abounds in allusions, but it has no other substance or essence than 
what ee to it by its reference to the persons and events of the 
day. e may throw out of the account the juvenile poems, the 
translations, and the pastorals, as having no intrinsic value. They 
would never be reprinted were they not associated with the later 
productions and hallowed by the name of their author. Pope’s 
works are destined in this edition to fill ten volumes. Those of 
them which deserve to live might be concentrated into one. They 
are the Satires and Epistles, the Moral Essays, the Essay on Man, 
the Rape of the Lock, and the Dunciad. Future editors, caterers 
for the widest public, will probably restrict their attention to 
these five select poems, and leave the rest for the more thorough 
students of English literature. It is for the use of this latter 
class of readers that an edition upon the scale projected by Mz. 
Elwin is designed. 

For the purposes of such an edition ten volumes octavo is not an 
immoderate requirement. The necessities of mere interpretation are 
considerable. No poet so near our own time presents equal difficul- 
ties. His satires abound in uncertain allusions and controverted 
topics which require a share of illustration and discussion. 
His constant endeavour to be concise makes him too often obscure. 
In his philosophical passages, though we see no traces of the “ wilful 
ambiguity ” with which his editor charges him, there is an entire 
want of systematic consistency of thought. To the space thus 
required by the demands of interpretation must be added that 
which ought to be devoted to illustration. All elaborate writers 
are curious readers. Pope read for his poetry. Wherever he could 
pick up a thought or an image, he stored it in his mind for use, 
and, when the time came, set it as he knew how. Thus his pages, 
both prose and verse, are a species of mosaic, in which stones 
picked from every stratum of literature may be found patiently 
and laboriously embedded. It is one of the tasks and delights of 
an editor to track Pope’s footsteps among his predecessors, and to 
assign the original of his borrowed beauties. But neither of these 
two duties of an editor is, in the amount of labour or in the extent 
of the space of letterpress they demand, equal to the labour and 
space required to illustrate and explain his personal allusions. 
Allusions they are not, indeed, properly speaking. In all the five 
great poems, with the exception of i on Man, the names 
and characters constitute the very essence of the poem. In point 
of form, the characters are introduced to illustrate the senti- 
ments. In point of reality, the sentiments are the scaffolding 
raised to carry and edge the personalities. Nor is Pope ever con- 
tent with fictitious characters. The creation of character, in which 
a creative genius—Chaucer or Shakspeare—revels, had no charms 


for him. On the few occasions on which he has tried his hand at a 


story, he is below himself. Sir Balaam, in the third Moral Essay, 
is related with a clumsiness which a very inferior artist to Pope 
would not have allowed himself to fall into. Pope required flesh 
and blood, real men and women, toinspire him. Under the weight 
of a fictitious story, Pope’s genius seems to desert him, He be- 
comes capable of mere absurdity even in expression :— 

Asleep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honest factor stole a gem away. 
This couplet occurs, not in Martinus Scriblerus’s collection of speci- 
mens of the Profound, but in one of Pope’s own most finished 
poems—in the story of Sir Balaam. On one other occasion, and 
not in a story, Pope has rivalled this passage in inappropriate 
placing of epithet :— , 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 

Like Socrates, that manis great indeed. 

Essay on Man, iv. 235. 


But the incongruity in this couplet, though as real, is not so 


tent as in the first quoted, for an obvious reason. Naked and 
involve contradictions in terms. Reign and bleed only 
contradict facts which require to be summoned up by recollection ; 
the facts, namely, that the Romans carefully avoided applying 
the term regnare to the Emperor, and that Socrates was poisoned. 
The expression is therefore not catachrestic in form. 
Pope is never at his best, we might say is never himself, except 
when he is thinking of some real person whom he has known, and 
whom he has loved or hated. And as his love and his hate were 


* The Works of Alexander Pope. New Edition, including several 
Hundred unpublished Letters, and other new Materials. Collected in part 
by the late Rt. Hon. John Wilson Croker. With Introduction and Notes, 
by Rev. Whitwell Elwin. Vol, I. Poetry, Vol. I. London: John Murray. 
1371. 


divided between pretty nearly all the personages who figured on 
the stage of politics or literature during the first forty years of the 
century, an edition of Pope must of necessity be an encyclopedia 
of the contemporary history. It may be said that editions, fully 
annotated and illustrated, of four writers—Dryden, Pope, War- 
burton, and Johnson—would comprise a complete history of English 
literature and life from the Restoration to the French Revolution, 
Of these four writers only one has had as yet an editor 
worthy of the task. Sir Walter Scott’s edition of Dryden is one 
of the few thoroughly edited classics in the language. It is 
creditable both to the industry and the taste of the illustrious 
commentator. Yet the lapse of more than sixty years—it was 

ublished first in 1808—has made us sensible of many deficiencies 
Both in the facts and in the criticism. Pope had not been so 
fortunate as to the hands into which he had fallen. The standard, 
or trade, edition of Pope was that which bore the name of William 
Roscoe. Even had Roscoe given himself any trouble, he was in- 
competent to the undertaking. Roscoe’s knowledge and research 
had been carried into quite another direction, that of the Italian 
Renaissance. Of the eighteenth century he knew little, and did 
not pretend to any knowledge. He employed his elegant pen in 
composing a Life of Pope which, notwithstanding its errors and 
defects of fact, may still be read with more pleasure than any other 
Life of the poet, such is the charm of Roscoe’s style. But as 
editor he did nothing for his author. The few critical remarks he 
introduced of his own are contemptible. His edition was a trade job 
which succeeded through the celebrity of the author of the Life of 
Leo X. Roscoe's was a variorum edition in which the commentary 
was made up of selections from the notes of previous commentators. 
Warburton’s notes were inserted by Roscoe entire. Warburton 
seemed to be entitled to deference, as Pope’s commentator, by the 
circumstance that he had been selected by Pope himself as his 
interpreter and literary executor. It wasto Warburton that Pope 
left the copyright of his works, under the expressed condition that 
he should write commentaries or notes upon them. Warburton 
had a mind of no small vigour, but one which wanted the first 
requisite of an interpreter or of a scholar. Whatever came before 
him in the documentary shape of language it was his instinct to 
distort, pervert, and torture into any meaning except the real 
meaning. How the diseased obliquity of his ingenuity came in 
aid of Pope's mistakes in the Essay on Man, and saved his re- 
putation for orthodoxy, and how gratitude cemented an unnatural 
alliance between the ill-matched puir, is now become a universally 
known fact of our literary history. The cumbrous and dreary 
commentary of Warburton will never again appear in an edition 
of Pope. We need not say that it has been disregarded by the 
present judicious editor. ; 

The principal contributors to Roscoe’s variorum edition, 
besides Warburton, were Warton and Wakefield. If Mr. 
Elwin has judiciously discarded the incubus of Warburton, 
he has been no less sagacious in selecting their best from 
Waketield and Warton. The busy Gilbert Wakefield, ready 
at the shortest notice to edit any author in any language, tried 
his hand upon Pope. Wakefield had neither the leisure nor 
the industry which makes a good editor. But he had a true 
enthusiasm for ancient literature, which he says ‘may justly be 
denominated the sinews of all proficiency”; and he had wide 
reading in the Latin poets, which qualified him for his main design 
of tracing Pope's imitations. Like all collectors of parallel pas- 
sages, his tendency is to overdo his parallelisms, and to infer 
imitation where there is only coincidence in the commonplace ; 
yet what Wakefield began in this way has perhaps been better 
than all that has been done since. ‘The progress of Wakefield’s 
edition was stopped by the appearance of Warton’s, in 1797, 
which was backed by the London trade; while Wakefield was a 
man in ill odour in Eldonian days, on account of his liberal 
opinions in theology and politics. Warton’s Pope is very unsatis- 
factory as an edition. Like a Dutch variorum, it overloads the 
text with irrelevant notes, while it leaves the palpable difficulties 
in their original obscurity. But however small its merits as an 
edition, as a book it is a highly interesting collection of literary 
ana, suffused with the classical feeling of a Wykehamist of the 
eighteenth century. Joseph Warton was more than seventy when 
he published these notes, In them he indulged that licence to be 
garrulous which is so graceful in the aged, where it is fed by 
considerable reading, a long life of commerce with men of wit and 
literature, a classical taste, and a a disposition. 

It may seem ungrateful in Mr. Elwin not to have named, 
among those who have deserved well of Pope, the name of Mr. 
Carruthers. The cre of the omission probably is that Mr. 
Carruthers’ labours have been those of a biographer rather than of an 
annotator. Mr. Carruthers’ edition of the Poems isslight and popular 
in comparison with the pains which he has bestowed upon the Life. 
As the elucidation of Pope’s poetry must in great measure be 
sought in his life, it is but just to say that the Life by Mr. Carru- 
thers is the most complete that has yet been written. In its 
second edition it incorporates the discoveries of Dilke and Hunter, 
with extracts from unprinted letters at Mapledurham ; and’ though 
not composed with the classical taste of Roscoe, is yet easily and. 
agreeably written. 

Of Mr. Croker’s preparations for his edition we know only what 
Mr. Elwin tells us in the Introduction to thé. present volume. 
Mr. Croker intended to avail himself of all that was really perti- 
nent in his predecessors, while he sifted out their surplusage. But, 
beyond this, he was laudably anxious to clear up the many obscu- 
rities which had been left untouched by all of them, Mr, Croker 
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was not altogether ill qualified for this part of an editor's duty. 
He was an acute and eager inquirer into personal gossip and social 
anecdote, and was not above grubbing in the sinks and sewers of 
literature. There is not a little in Pope which can only be cleared 
up by one who has the instinct of a chiffonnier, and who will go after 
ascrap of paper where only a chiffonmer will go. The results of his 
research, whatever they were, have all been preserved, for his 
habit was to write them out in full at the time. It is fortunate 
for Pope that Mr. Croker did not live to be hiseditor. "Whatever 
his industry in amassing anecdotage, he was destitute of the clas- 
sical training and the cultivated taste which ought to stamp an 
edition of an English classic poet. It is fortunate for Pope that 
Mr. Croker’s collections have passed into hands where neither the 
taste nor the learning to employ them is wanting. 

The present editor pgeeg d contents himself with keeping to 
the plan sketched out by Mr. Croker. “A commentary,” says 
Johnson, “ must arise from the fortuitous discoveries of many men 
in devious walks of literature.” Mr. Elwin’s practice is to select 
whatever he can find in maga ~ writers that throws light upon 
his text, casting aside what is inapplicable or erroneous. Where 
others are deficient, he does his best to supply what is wanting. 
The editorial aid is distributed between (1) a general in- 
troduction ; (2) shorter introductory aphs to each piece ; 
(3) footnotes. Upon each of them we may say a word separately. 

The first characteristic which must strike every one who takes 
in hand this volume is the pains and industry which have been 
laid out uponit. It is true Mr. Elwin has had twenty years at 
least to mature his work. But the result shows, not merely that 
he has taken his time, but that he has brought to his work a spirit 
of thoroughness. While a rigid standard of exactness is now set 
up for an editor of a Greek or Latin classic, editors of English 
books are too much in the habit of taking things easily, and offer- 
ing 5 tape instead of fact, and opinion instead of investigation. 
Mr. e’s articles in the Atheneum were very useful in this 
respect. They not only established new facts and dissipated old 
errors, but they introduced a standard of critical investigation from 
which no subsequent inquirer into Pope’s affairs could depart 
in order to take up with the old slipshod i of our ordinary 
biographies. Mr. Elwin has not only availed himself of Mr. 
Dilke’s results; he has adhered to his method. In a hundred and 
fifty closely written introductory pages he examines the circum- 
stances attending the publication of Pope’s successive volumes of 
correspondence. These circumstances were shrouded, not by 
the mist of time, but by the complicated artifices of Pope himself, 
in such a tangled web of mystery as it must have taken long 
hours of patience to penetrate and unravel. Mr. Elwin seems 
indeed to have carried his analysis further than Mr. Dilke, and to 
have had access to not a little fresh material—e.g., the Oxford 
papers, still preserved at Longleat. The issue of the investigation 
is damaging to the fame of Pope. Wanting to print his own let- 
ters in his own lifetime, he contrived a plot which involved Curll 
the bookseller and Lord Oxford. He wrote to Swift (172g) that 
the booksellers had got and printed some of his letters, “ not with- 
out the concurrence of a noble friend of yours and mine,” and that 
he did not pegrere of it, while he himself all the while had 
edited the work, and sent it to the press. This deception attend- 
ing the publication of the Letters to Wycherly in 1729 has remained 
unnoticed by any of the biographers, and was first revealed by 
an examination of Lord Oxford’s papers. Pope’s repetition of 
the same trick in 1735 was less successfully concealed, and was 
still more audacious, tor on this occasion Pope ventured so far as 
to make the House of Peers one of the tools of his stratagem. 
All the biographers from Johnson downwards have known of plot 
No. 2, and all that Mr. Elwin has done has been to track the 
successive steps of it with a dogged perseverance which leaves 
the victim of the proof no loophole for escape. Plot No. 3, that 
by which Pope introduced to the world, in 1741, his corre- 
spondence with Swift, was first detected by Mr. Dilke. It is 
pursued by the present editor through forty pages of ingenious 
argument and circumstantial proof. It was the most disgraceful 
of all these petty frauds, even more so than the breach of trust 
when Pepe struck off 1,500 copies of Bolingbroke’s pamphlets. 
But it is less known, and has not yet been incorporated into the 
biographies. Even the most recent Memoir, that by Mr. Ward 
pretixed to his edition of 1869, knows nothing of it. 

The summary of the whole protracted investigation is thus 
given by Mr. Elwin :— 

The scrutiny to which the lives of celebrated men are subjected is one of 
the severest penalties they pay forfame. Their private weaknesses have 
often been exposed with wanton cruelty ; but the delinquencies of Pope are 
public acts, by which he himself has challenged inquiry. He endeavoured 
to pass off a sophisticated correspondence for genuine, and the interests of 
truth demand that the deception should be exposed. He laboured to throw 
his own misdoings upon innocent men, and justice requires that his victims 
should be absolved, and the discredit, augmented beyond measure by the 
perfidy and deceit, be laid where it is due. He was the bitter satirist of 
individuals out of an assumed indignation at everything base, and his claim 
to adopt this lofty strain, his sincerity in it, and his fairness, are all 
involved in his personal dealings. . . Being satisfied of the guilt of 
Pope, I do not pretend to think that genius is an extenuation of rascality, 
He rightly refused others the benefit of the plea, and said in the Essay on 
Man * whoever is wickedly wise is but the more a fool, the more a knave.” 
The sketch which Lord Macaulay has given of his character is not too 
severe for the treacheries and falsehoods which were the instruments of his 
malevolence, cowardice, and vanity. 

The indictment is terrible, and the cogency of the proof 
ing. It must decide finally the facts which are in question. 
But it must also do more. It must modify considerably the esti- 


mate of character which is usually credited to the Psd in the 
current biographies. Mr. Elwin apologizes for the dulness and 
length of the discussion. It is probably as much condensed as the 
detailed nature of the evidence allowed. And Mr. Elwin has 
the power of saying much in fewer words than most writers. But 
it does appear to us very questionable whether the discussion is 
rightly p. in an edition of the Works. All that a reader of 
Pope’s works requires is the results, which might have been 
given in a few paragraphs. The investigation itself rather belongs 
to Pope’s Life, and would have found an ore place in the 
pages of a literary journal. But even if it been determined 
to place it in the Works, it seems most unfortunately placed in 
this volume. What possible reason can be given why an in- 
vestigation into the circumstances attending the publication of 
Pope’s correspondence should lead off Volume I. of his poetical 
works? The correspondence is to occupy five volumes; that is, 
“se Seen To it, if to the edition at all, the investigation 
onged. 

The poetical pieces included in this volume are only the juvenile 

ms. Each is attended by a careful introductory notice, full of 
information. Perhaps we may complain of Mr. Elwin’s over- 
strained ge for preceding editors. His tendency is to preserve 
too much that had better never have been said. What, eg., is 
the object of preserving Roscoe’s opinion that “ the humour of 
Chaucer is translated into the lines of Pope (The Wife of Bath) 
almost without suffering any evaporation,” only to draw from 
Mr. Elwin himself the just rebuke that “the admirers of the 
original have contended, with almost one voice, that hardly any 
of the humour has been preserved.” 

Of the footnotes accompanying each page we need only say, for 
the present, that they are confined to the elucidation of the sense, 
and the citation of parallel, or rather of the supposed original, 
passages. The poems in this volume are so merely an echo of 
the common classical imagery that the sources are not very re- 
condite, nor the task of tracking the imitation very interesting. 
We may reserve our examination of these illustrations for the 
appearance of the later volumes, containing the mature poetry, 
where the inquiry becomes a curious one. 


1CELANDIC LIVES OF BECKET.* 


contribution to the biographical literature of Becket 
has come to us lately from an unexpected quarter. Professor 
Unger of Christiania, an unwearying hand at editing ancient 
literary records of Iceland and Norway, has brought out a volume 
in imperial octavo of some five hundred and closely printed 
pages, containing three Lives of St. Thomas—two of them pretty 
complete, the third a fragment only; one written, as the editor 
supposes, in Norway, the rest in Iceland. 

The first biography in the book, the Norwegian, is merely a 

paraphrase of the Quadrilogus, as we know it from Lupus’s edition, 
with no fresh matter added toit. In the opinion of the editor 
the compesition of this life belongs to the end of the thirteenth 
century. It is only interesting in so far as it frequently improves 
on the: stilted style of the Latin original in point of flow, warmth, 
and colouring. The second life in the volume is Icelandic, and is 
by far the most interesting of all the biographies of Becket that we 
know. The editor refers it to the first half of the fourteenth 
century, and, acceding to a suggestion of Mr. Vigftisson, is inclined 
to att:ibute the authorship of it to Arngrim, Abbot of 'Thingeyrar, 
who died in 1362. Latterly, however, Mr. Vigfiisson has changed 
his opinion on this point, and is dis to assign it to a thir- 
teenth-century compiler—a certain priest, Jén Holt, who died in 
1301, and in some Arnamagnean record at Copenhagen is said 
to have had a hand in writing a life of Becket. In connexion 
with this date it may be as well to give the latest incident in point 
of time occurring in the story. In a lengthy chapter on the stu- 
dious and godly manner in which Becket conducted his life at the 
University of Paris—a chapter only found in the Icelandic life of 
the Archbishop—the biographer says that Becket 
was the first of men, as far as has become known north here, to elicit 
some meditation from every psalm in the psalter, on which meditations he 
afterwards composed anthems to the praise of our Lady. Following his 
example, Steven Langton in England dia the same, and Law still the same 
was done by three masters west in Scotland, at the request ‘of Queen Isa- 
bell, who was married to King Eirik Magnusson [of Norway ]. 
This marriage took place in 1293, and supposing the last sen- 
tence of to belong the Feelandie recen- 
sion—though this is very doubtful, and we feel inclined to take 
it asa later interpolation—it would fix the boundary @ priori for 
the composition of the life, and we should be left in uncertainty 
as to seven or eight years only (1294-1301 incl.). But the general 
tone of the language—its style, syntax, and the author's choice of 
words like strié war, at strida to wage war against, and 
many similar foreign adaptations—decides us against assigning any 
higher antiquity to this life than the end of the thirteenth, or the 
beginning of the fourteenth, century. The above-mentioned Holt 
may be the author, but all circumstantial evidence on the matter 
is wanting. 

But, on the other hand, we have documentary evidence, from 
the Sturlunga Saga, of an Icelandic life of St. Thomas having 
existed in fceland as early as 1258. A chieftain, Thorgils 
Skardi by name, put up for the night at a farm called Raven- 

* Thémas Erkibys Udgiven af C. R. U Christiania. 
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gill. Being asked which he preferred for an evening entertain- 
ment, dancing or se apnea he asked what sagas there were 
to choose among. was told there was a saga of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, and that he chose, for “him he loved above 
other saints.” There are several thi in this record which 
point to this saga as being at the time in general circulation in 
the country. Raven-gill was no seat of learning, and we should 
not expect a rare copy of a recently composed narrative of this 
kind to be obtainable except at places where clerks could still 
continue to transcribe it. Moreover, Thorgils himself must have 
had some previous knowledge of the life of Becket in order 
to conceive a special predilection for him. The above notice 
of the historian tallies perfectly with what is elsewhere recorded 
as Thorgils’ wont and custom—namely, to recommend himself to 
the tutelage and intercession of St. Thomas whenever he had on 
hand any doubtful undertaking. All this tends clearly to show 
that by 1258 Becket’s life was known, most probably well known 
.and long known, in the country. But we have no means of as- 
-certaining when MSS. of his life began to drift to Iceland. We 
are inclined to think that St. Thorlak Thorhallsson, Bishop of 
Skélholt from 1178-93 must have awakened some interest for 
Becket in Iceland. e was a zealous student at Paris, and 
afterwards at Lincoln, for six years about the very time when 
the disputes between the Crown and Canterbury had begun to 
assume that mutual implacability which at last terminated in the 
murder of the Archbicho and the flagellation of King Henry. 
We believe that St. Thorlak must have left England about the 
time when Church and State were bracing up for the tug of war 
atClarendon. St. Thorlak, a learned, devout, and earnest student, 
aspiring to, and preparing for, a high ecclesiastical career at home, 
must necessarily have followed with great interest the events of 
the momentous six years during which he was abroad. He must 
have contracted literary and ecclesiastical friendships, and must 
have continued in correspondence with his friends abroad, after 
he had settled down in Iceland as Abbot of Thykkviber. And 
it is by no means impossible that some of the Latin accounts of 
the life of Becket which swarmed: about the country very soon 
after his death might have got to Iceland before the death of St. 
Thorlak in 1193. ‘The fragment which Professor Unger prints 
at the end of the second life seems to bear about the same stamp 
as those sagas of the early Bishops of Iceland which belong to the 
dirst three decades of the thirteenth century. This fragment may 
well date, as far as language is concerned, from 1220 or there- 
abouts; it may represent the earliest recension of the life of 
Becket in Icelandic, and possibly the very saga which was read at 
Raven-gill in 1258. 

Little as the editor has examined the question of the Icelandic 
authorship of the saga, he has still less successfully acquitted him- 
self of the inquiry into the authenticity of its Latin original. We 
shall, therefore, now go into that question more minutely than he 
has done. In one of the early chapters of the saga, where the 
story of Becket’s deliverance from the mill-wheel is recorded, the 
Latin compiler states expressly that he tells it in the words of 
Prior Robert of Cretel, “who wrote a life of St. Thomas in Latin.” 
Further on, in describing the dutiful manner in which, as Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, Becket would succour the Archbishop Theo- 
bald, both by calming down his hot-headedness and by putting in 
4 timely and appropriate answer whenever the Archbishop found 
himself at a loss how to solve an intricate question, the writer 

ain appeals to the authority of Prior Robert, “who,” he says, 
“testifies that the Archbishop was a simple-minded man, rash of 
pong and less wary of word, if his temper was affected, than 
the rule of humility exacts.” This same Robert is again quoted 
at length, telling a story of a near relative of his who, with im- 
portant matters on hand, went to the King’s Court, and unawares 
«ame to learn what a life of godly fear and devotion Becket led as 
Chancellor of King Henry il. And lastly, a letter of his to 
Brother Benedict is quoted in extenso (pp. 467-8) wherein he gives 
a detailed account of an accident which he had had “ twelve years 
ago” travelling along the shores of the Adriatic between Catania 
and Syracuse in Sicily. He then relates how the accident re- 
sulted in a distressing illness which the physicians called “ morbus 
chronicus,” and lastly how, by resorting to the waters of Can- 
terbury and the intercession of the Martyr, he got cured of the 
disorder and returned to Oxford a hale man. ‘his miracle is 
again referred to at the end of the fragmentary saga, and there 
this Robert of Cretel is called Prior Robert of Oxeneford. The 
editor supposes that this may be a confusion, and that Robert 
of Cretel may be a corruption for a of Croyland, a 
monk of that monastery who wrote a voluminous life of St. 
Thomas which still exists in the Imperial Library at Paris, 
and dedicated it to his Abbot, Henry. This assumption he 
supports by the general observation that the names of Robert and 
Roger seem often to be confounded. Mr. Vigfusson, reviewing 
the work in a recent number of the Academy, ata time when 
some hostile encounters were reported as taking place at Creteil, 
a short distance outside Paris, comes to the rescue with the pro- 
bability of Cretel and Creteil being identical. But at Creteil 
there never was a religious house, priory or any other. Both the 
editor and Mr. Vigfusson charge the Icelandic compiler with 
confounding this Cretel Prior with Robert of Oxeneford—the 
former, however, observing that something might be cleared up 
—- the point from Dr. Giles’s edition of the Miracula St. 
Thomae (Oxford, 1850), a book which the Professor tells us he 
by any meafis—the latter excusing 


could not get access to 
t in all probability there was 


auch an easy blunder on the score 


not a monastery in the kingdom which had not a Robert for 
inmate, 

It seems that Mr. Vigfiisson has examined the miraculous 
stories which Professor Unger never saw, but has found nothing in 
them worthy of note. They are, however, important enough to 

ove that his theory about Creteil and the charge against the 

celandic compiler of confounding the two Roberts, to say nothing 
of Professor Gases suggestions, are utterly void of foundation, 
The miracles, to begin with, both those attached to the end 
of this saga and the few preserved in the fragment of the oldest 
life, are translations of Abbot Benedict of Peterborough’s Liber 
de miraculis Sancti Thomae Cantuariensis. In the account of the 
Ixxy. and Ixxvi. of them there occurs the following tale, which 
we give here in abstract :— 

Robert, canon and bursar of the church of St. Frideswitha at 
Oxford, was seized with a trying internal complaint, which, when 
subdued in one form, broke out in another. At last the illness 

rew so heavy upon him that the signs of death appeared on his 
ace. Then one of the friars stepped up to him for the purpose of 
calling to his memory the name of St. Thomas, and fetching some 
of the holy water which Canterbury supplied after the death of St. 
Thomas, he instilled a few drops of it into the mouth of the dying 
man, who had already closed his eyes and lost his speech. No 
sooner had the first drop penetrated his lips than he exclaimed, “O 
Domine, Sancte Thoma, miserere!” When the Prior of the Church, 
Mayister Robert of Cricklade, saw this, he called to him two of 
the monks, who never would believe all that was told about the 
miracles of the Martyr, and said to them, “ Credistisne ? 
an adhue fluctuatis?” Passing over from this to the 
next miracle, Abbot Benedict continues:—“‘ What now follows 
I have heard from the very mouth of the venerable Prior (¢e. 
Robert of Cricklade) himself, who was forced by a great infirmity 
to resort to the aid of the Saint; and how he incurred the illness, 
and how he got rid of it through the Martyr, he himself wrote to 
us afterwards, premising the salutation.” Then follows that letter of 
Prior Robert of Cretel about his accident in Sicily, which we men- 
tioned before, of which the Icelandic is a fairly close translation— 
with this difference, however, that the latter has preserved the salu- 
tation and some introductory remarks, which in the Latin original, 
as we now know it, are left out. In some details the Icelander has 
abridged the original, and thereby has come to leave out names of 
places mentioned in the latter, such as Rochesterand Oxford, whither 
the Prior wended his way when his cure was effected at Canterbury. 
This Robert of Cricklade was Prior of St. Frideswitha’s Church— 
the present Christ Church at Oxford—in 1157, and is said to have 
been Chancellor of the University in 1159. How long he may. 
have continued Prior of Frideswitha we know not, but next to him 
in the order of the priors occurs the name of Philip, in 1180. This 
Robert was a learned man, and the author of many religious works. 
The Latin name of Cricklade being Gicoladae, and often spelt 
Crecolade and Crecelade in old MSS., it is obvious that the cor- 
ruption of Orecelade into Cretel is due to the similarity between 
¢and ¢ in ancient MSS., as also to the sign of abbreviation for adae 
having proved too much of a puzzle for the Icelandic translator, 
who dothtian had no notion as to what place was signified by 
Cretel. Now, then, it is evident that Prior Robert of Cretel, of 
Oxeneford, and of Cricklade is one and the same person. 

Benedict, Abbot of Peterborough, wrote a life of Thomas 
which is now, in all probability, lost but for the few fragments 
which are embodied in the Quadrilogus of Lupus, and those 
preceding his Miracula as edited by Dr. Giles and reprinted hy 
Abbé Migne. By comparing the fragments of his life of Becket 
with Thomas Saga, we tind that the latter is actually a transla- 
tion of Benedict’s original; but we cannot, of course, extend this 
assertion further than to the portion of Thomas Saga to which 
the fragments correspond. The few miracles attached to the saga 
are all to be found in Benedict’s Miracula, where also are found 
the miracles of the fragmentary saga. If the original of the 
Icelandic life of Becket is due to Benedict’s pen, we have the 
testimony of a contemporaneous writer to bear out the very in- 
teresting and hitherto entirely unknown fact, that Prior Robert of 
Cricklade wrote a life of Becket, and that very life we have, in all 
probability in full, embodied in this saga, written by a personal 
triend of his. The original of the lives of Becket by both these 
men being lost, as far as we know at present, it is impossible to 
overrate the literary importance of Thomas Saga, wherein both 
are contained. Of all the lives of Becket it is the most enjoyable 
reading. The political situation is treated with great clearness 
throughout ; the characters of the different actors are distinctly 
delineated, and their — are as pointed as the style is crisp 
and sprightly. It will be found an ae auxiliary for 
all future students of the life and times of Becket. 

A few ters at the end of the saga on the translation of St. 
Thomas, on his Shrine, and on his Mother, need not be noticed 
here, being added from later sources. - 


NAPOLEON FALLEN.* 
NE result of the war in France has been, as we learn from 
the Special Correspondents, to fill the lunatic asylums in that 
country. Whether any similar result has followed in England, 


we are not prepared to say. If, however, people in general have 
been affected in the same manner and to the same degree as have 


* Napoleon Fallen, A Lyrical Poem. By Robert Buchanan. London: 
Strahan & Co. 187% 
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not a few among our professors and 
anxious about the sanity of our 
the case that what they do, they 


we cannot but feel 
tion. It may indeed be 
not from any disorder of the 


. brain, but from deliberate preference. They may have thought 


that in no way could they better show their sympathy for France 
than by acting as so many Frenchmen are now acting. They may 
have felt that when every one was pouring out a torrent of words, 
without waiting to send a little sense floating down it, they 
themselves would incur the suspicion of devotion to the German 
side if they were either not to speak at all, or stayed to think 
before they spoke. If such has been their opinion, we can con- 
gratulate them on their success, There are not a few among 
them, we are page to say, who are so extravagant in dealin 
out words, and so parsimonious in dealing out sense, that 
that is required to complete their career is an ascent in a 
balloon and a descent among a credulous population. There 
may, again, be other poets and professors who have no greater 
feeling for France than for Germany, but who hold that, when 
such a din of words is going on, it is only an affectation of 
singularity of character to remain silent. So indeed we re- 
member at one of the d Reform demonstrations in the 
Agricultural Hall, though the hubbub was so great that not 
a sound could be distinguished, numberless orators nevertheless 
felt inspired to pour their little stream of words into the vast 
sea of noise. Their action, indeed, could be apprehended by 
the sight, and stimulating it was to the inventive faculties 
of the mind. For each observer had to try to form for himself 
some notion of what each orator might be talking about, 
merely by watching the opening and closing of his mouth and 
the violent swinging of his arms, Close as is the comparison 
between these orators and our poets and professors who are now 
so full of war, it is still closer when we remember that at each 
door of the Agricultural Hall fresh bands of men come pouring 
in,each headed by its brass band playing with all its might. 
Happy was the man who could find a platform from which to 
speak amidst so vast a tumult of sound. When all are noisy, to 
be pre-eminently noisy, and to be noisy without fear of criticism, 
must be one of the greatest of joys to your modern orators, pro- 
fessors, and poets. There are, however, a few men left in England 
who have not their ears so full of the din, whether of war or of 
illustrious Special Correspondents, that they do not still, when they 
read, stop to ask what it is all about. Such a question, we must 
confess, has forced itself upon us as we have risen from the perusal 
of Mr. Robert Buchanan’s Napoleon Fallen. We cannot pretend 
to say from which, if indeed from either, of the two motives we 
have mentioned above, Mr. Buchanan composed “this Napoleonic 
Play, or Lyrical Drama, or Dramatic Poem.” Though he apparently 
sympathizes deeply with France, yet he desires to say that “I 
have nowhere in the following pages expressed my own poli- 
tical opinions.” It may therefore merely be that he felt that 
when M. Gambetta was composing despatches, Professor Beesly 
making orations, Mr. Swinburne pouring out poems, and bomb- 
shells everywhere were bursting, it would scarcely be suitable 
that Mr. Robert Buchanan should remain altogether silent. We 
must do him the justice to admit that he is not nearly so often and 
so long unintelligible as his rival Mr. Swinburne. They may 
erhaps both be compared to porpdises or whales. They often 

isport themselves on the surface of the water to the grati- 
fication of the beholders, but both at times dive down 
out of all sight and powers of following. But while 
Mr. Swinburne remains in the depths for a long time, Mr. 
Buchanan comes up much more frequently to breathe, and is also 
less fond of diving. Though in separate passages he is not so 
incomprehensible as his younger rival, yet he puzzles us perhaps 
more when we try to grasp the meaning of his lyrical drama as a 
whole. In his preface he says :— 

The man who here soliloquises may not be the real Napoleon, but I be- 
lieve there is some justification for my portrait, After all, truth is one thing, 
and dramatic truth is another. If my play possesses verisimilitude, no 
critic has a right to object to it because he would have conceived the chief 
character differently. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Buchanan, in our opinion, has 
failed both in truth and also in dramatic truth. His Napoleon is 
as incomprehensible as the real Napoleon, and his play possesses, 
as far as we can see, no verisimilitude. We do not complain of 
the liberties which he takes with dates so as to crowd a great 
many incidents into the few short hours of a September night. 
Messengers may perhaps come in upon the fallen Emperor more in 
number and with more rapid sequence than even they came to the 
Patriarch Job. Ghosts too sate allowed to appear at Wilhelms- 
hohe as well as at Philippi, and a chorus of spirits may, for all we 
care, alterriate with a chorus of Republicans. These bodily and 
pee appearances may be varied by the arrival of an officer of 

e Tupeet staff from Paris, of a bishop from England, and of a 
physician from the next room. But we do complain when 
messengers, ghosts, spirits, Republicans, officer, bishop, and physi- 
cian all alike talk in a strain that reads at times like a curious 
burlesque of Shakspeare, and at times like the utterances of a 
man fresh from Bedlam, or from the perusal of the Daily Tele- 
graph, We can find no verisimilitude in a messenger who rushes 
in to say— : 

Jf From his lone isle, 
The old Italian red-shirt in his age 
Has crawled, tho’ sickly and infirm, to France, 
And slowly there his leonine features breed 
i Hope in the timid people. 
Nor do we think that Napoleon was the man to allow any 


lines on ev 
uent 


messenger to make a speech of 
wound it up with the following 
and the O: Family :— 
_ Coming with mock-humble eyes 
To the Republic, this sham shape of straw, 
This stuif'd thing of a harlot’s carnival, 
, The dilettante sons of Orleans, kneeling, 
Proffer forsooth their swords, which, being disdained, 
_ They sheathe chopfallen, and with bows withdraw 
Back to their pictures and perfumery. 


We should mention that there are four messengers in all, who 
tread on each other's heels, and break in upon the Emperor just 
after the physician had prescribed that he should “rest from all 
fierce ache of thought.” Though his prescription cannot be fol- 
lowed, we should do this worthy doctor an injustice if we did not 
quote the praise that his master bestows on his fidelity, in lan- 
guage, however, which seems to us singularly devoid of meani 
even for the utterances of a Napoleon. “I have eat,” he sa 
“my life from his cold palm for years.” On the withdrawal 
the physician, and before the first of the messengers bursts in, @ 
bishop enters from England, giving news of the impress and the 
Prince Imperial, and of the unfavourable state of English opinion. 
He then, in a speech of some Pp s, exhorts the Emperor to turn 
his hopes to Rome, and remin kim what support the Church has 
always given to his throne. In metaphors forcible, if somewhat 
contradictory, he tells him that the priests have been 

Slowly distilling thro’ each vein of France 

The vital blood of empire. 


_And that also 


They were as veins 

Ofiror ‘inding France to thee, its heart, 

Throb full glorious in the capital. 
Without pretending to any profound anatomical knowledge, we 
find it difficult to conceive that the heart could throb with much 
comfort, let alone glory, so long as it was bound by iron veins to 
anything. Much a can we conceive this when these iron veins 
have at the same time to be distilling blood through other veins. 
Does Mr. Buchanan know the meaning of the word distil, and 
does he imagine that vital blood is ever made to fall in drops 
through the veins? The bishop is hindered in any further ana- 
tomical illustrations by the first of the messengers, who enters 
with the news that the Prussians are marching on Paris, though 
“Strasbourg still stands, stubborn as granite.” As he goes out 
with the cry that 


__. Within, Famine and Horror nest, 
And rear their young on ruin, 


he is met by the second messenger —. in with a second edi- 


tion, as it were, of the same news that “Strasbourg still stands,” 
though he omits all mention of the young reared on ruin. How- 
ever, he informs the Emperor that Bazaine is faithful to him, and 
that Garibaldi has crossed over with “his leonine features,” The 
second messenger, in his turn, meets the third messenger, 

On whose swart face the frenzied lightning plays, 

Prophetic of the thunder on his tongue. 


The thunder gave indeed along roll, as this is the gentleman: 
who, no doubt encouraged by the Emperor’s recognition of his 
lightning and expectation of his thunder, made the speech of forty: 
lines. The Emperor here retires, we hope for refreshment, 
his place is supplied by a chorus, but whether of spirits or of Re- 
mt weed we hardly know. Their language is confusing enough 
r either. They call upon some one, but whom we do not ma 
out, though it is clearly neither the Emperor, nor the bishop, nor 
any one of the messengers, not even the one with “the swart 
face” and “the frenzied lightning,” and they thus urge him :— 

Scream me the thunders down! cry till the lightnings spring ! 

And all for France, our mother France, whom we are carrying. 
Then, coming to more practical advice, they exhort people in 
general to 

Fill each loophole with a man ! and finding 
Each a foe, aim slowly at the brain. 


It would have been more intelligible to the young Moblot if he 
had been told to aim at the head, but “head” has the disadvan- 
that it does not pretend to rhyme with “refrain.” 

he chorus is endéd by the return of Napoleon and an officer, 
fresh from Paris, who contrives in a speech of two pages, by the 
illustration of a wolf and a hydra, to make the Emperor c 
understand that France, though at first fascinated, yet resists. In 
the midst of their talk the fourth messenger enters with news 
that Rome is taken. After the officerand his master have alternately 
made grand speeches for some twenty-six pages, the Emperor, 
long after the reader, begins to feel sleepy and lies down in the 
vain hope of a quiet nap. It is in vain that the spirit of his 
mother Hortense watches over him, and thrice marks his brow 
with the as ghosts rise up one after the other to trouble him, 
The spirit of Cesar first ap and recommends to him a study of 
History. He is followed in turn by the spirits of the First Napoleon, 
Orsini, Maximilian, and of a great many namelesg ones whom the 
Emperor has either slain or corrupted, Being at last thoroughly 
awakened, he seeks for rest in a soliloquy of some eighteen pages, 
perusing at intervals and criticizing a Lefe of Jesus, and some worl 
on theology. At last “he drinks a sleeping draught,” says his 
prayers, and happily falls asleep, in spite of a chorus of citizens 
and a chorus of the dead, who, finding apparently the stage clear, 
think the opportunity not it ation for vocal . The 
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citizens have a good deal to say, and so have the dead; and then 
there is semi-chorus 1. ana semi-chorus II., and a chorus, but 
who join in all these is not very clear. Still less clear are the 
words that they sing. At all events we should not like to be called 
upon suddenly to parse the following hymn, as a venial slip in 
grammar might lead to something not far short of blasphemy :—. 
Christ shall arise. 

Scorning all vanity, 

Sweetness and sanity, 

Meekness and lowliness, 

Shall to love’s holiness, 

Shepherd humanity. 
The Emperor, we may hope, like the old King before him, was 
above grammar, and could sleep calmly on in spite of doubtful 
constructions, and choruses of citizens and.of the dead. At all 
events he does not seem to wake, even when the Lyrical Drama 
closes with a grand Final Chorus or , in which no doubt all 
the characters come on again, from the ghost of Cwsar to the last. 
of the four messengers. 


PROFESSOR WILLIS'S MONASTIC BUILDINGS OF 
CANTERBURY.* 


HIS volume is not quite so old as might be inferred from its 
title-page. Though this last bears date in 1868, a short 
preface bears date in 1869, and we cannot nae thinking that it was 
not till a still more modern year that the book reached us. In his 
reface the Secretary says that “some explanation is due to the 
ociety for the lateness of the present volume, which has been 
mainly caused by the great value and elaboration of its principal 
paper.” Mr. Faussett goes on to say :— 

A mere glance through most of the pages following, with their recondite 
subject-matter and unusually copious illustration, will, he believes, show 
that the delay has been neither unreasonable nor unfruitful ; and he feels 
cenfident that the value of the volume, when read, will be admitted to more 
than compensate for the lateness of its issue, ‘ 
Mr. Faussett, as in duty bound, speaks for his own Society; we 

for the general antiquarian public. And in the name of 
that public we must set forth how deep our grudge is against 
Mr. Faussett’s Society. Here is one of the most important con- 
tributions to antiquarian literature ever made, one which students 
of one particular branch of antiquities have been looking for 
during @ space of twenty-six years, and now it at last appears, 
so far as it can be said to appear at all when it is buried in 
the Transactions of a local Society. Of course, if no publisher, no 
public Society, had the enterprise and liberality to print and illus- 
trate Professor Willis’s Essay, while a local Society had, the fact 
is eminently honourable to that local Society. But it is not the 
less a loss to the public. It is worse than the case of the great 
prefaces of Professor Stubbs and Mr. Brewer. These last the 
world in general is not likely to buy, and it thereby loses the true 
history of Henry the Second and Henry the Eighth. But it can 
buy them if it chooses. Now can we, if we wish ever so much, 
buy a copy of a single volume of Archeologia Cantiana? We 
have our doubts. Here is a really great work, the greatest work 
perhaps ever done in its own particular line, practically shut up 
within a single county. We are worse off than men were in the 
days of Lanfranc. William of Malmesbury told how “Cantia” 
could bear witness to the practical energy of Lanfranc, while 
“omnis Latinitas,” the whole Western world, celebrated his 
neral learning and wisdom. Here is a monograph by Professor 
illis, a monograph of which “ omnis Latinitas” ought to have 
the benefit, but which is actuelly cabined, cribbed, and confined 
within the narrow bounds of “ Cantia.” 

The paper now before us is Professor Willis’s minutely illus- 
trated survey of the monastic buildings of Christ Church Priory, 
the priory attached to the metropolitan church of Canterbury. 
It is the natural companion-piece to the Professor’s Architectural 
History of Canterbury Cathedral, the result of the one meeting of 
the undivided Archeological Association held at Canterbury in 
1844. So long have we been waiting for the needful finish of 
Professor Willis’s first great work of the kind. We have got it at 
last, and we do not hesitate to say that it surpasses in value any 
one of its author’s earlier contributions to architectural history. To 
make out the history of a church, though in some sort a more 
attractive business, is undoubtedly a less difficult business than to 
make out the history of the complicated buildings of a great 
monastery. Professor Willis has now done many of our great 
churches, and in so doing he has formed a school of followers, 
some of whom have learned to apply his method with no small 
success. But an examination, documentary and architectural, of 
the whole of the buildings of a first-rate monastic house, done in 
the thorough way in which Professor Willis has done the build- 
ings of Christ Church, is a thing which we have not seen before. 
He may have followers to come, but they have not come yet. 
Many men who profess and call themselves antiquaries are only 
beginning to take in, feebly and with an effort, the mysterious fact 
that there is some difference between the buildings of a secular 
and those of a monastic foundation. Others have got so far as to 
recognise the Benedictine rule for the arrangement of the few great 
buildings which lie immediately round the cloister. But we doubt 
whether there is any one who is capable of going, as Professor 
Willis has done, through the minutest details of the gigantic mass 
of buildings which formed the fabric of one of our greatest monas- 
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teries. Such a work needs all Professor Willis’s wonderful com- 
bination of gifts which are not often found so happily joined 
together. A thorough knowledge of documents, a thorough know- 
ledge of cndhdnectenel detail, an unusual power of keen observation 
and of happy inference, and, added to all this, a knowledge of 
mechanics which few scholars or antiquaries ss, have united 
to make Professor Willis fitter for such a task as this than any 
other man. And in this present monograph we get the bene- 
fit of his full powers. Th some of his leter lectures it was 
impossible not to see that he was not putting eut his whole 
strength. There were occasional signs of hurry, signs of the 
lecturer not having got up the whole thing with perfect care. 
But here, in going back to the first field of his labours, 
Professor Willis has clearly found it a labour of love. We 
have here the results of researches spread over many years, 
and of examinations of the buildings in various states. For 
the ecclesiastical changes of the nineteenth century, no less 
than those of the sixteenth, involved much of change in the 
material fabric of the ancient buildings of Christ Church. Many 
things have been brought to light; some have been carefully pre- 
served, others have been wantonly destroyed. But, on the whele, 
the various pullings down and buildings up since 1844 have 
tended to increase the Professor’s means of niastering the ancient ar- 
rangements. And of those opportunities he has made the very best. 
In putting together his account of this great monastery Pro- 
fessor Willis has had a special advantage in the existence of an 
actual contemporary drawing—a bird’s-eye view of the buildings as 
they stood about the year 1165. This drawing has been often 
used, and several times engraved, but it has never before been 
engraved so accurately, and it has certainly never before fallen 
into the hands of any one so well able to understand and use it as 
Professor Willis. There is even a certain special propriety in 
this particular drawing having fallen into his hands for elu- 
cidation. The drawing was not made with any strictly architec- 
tural, still less with any antiquarian, object. It was made for 
a practical and mechanical end; it was primarily a lesson in 
hydraulics, a plan of the waterworks which Prior Wibert 
had just been making for the cleanliness of his monas- 
tery; that it also showed the buildings as an ecclesiastical 
and architectural design was a secondary and _ incidental 
result. Now this is really rather like the position of Professor 
Willis himself. He is, as every one knows, one of the greatest 
masters both of written evidence and of architectural de- 
tail. But he has got at those things, much as the drawing 
has, from the side of those mechanical studies which form 
the real subject of his professorial work. Of the many who 
can follow him through the historical, and even through the 
constructive, portion of his teaching, we suspect that compara- 
tively few are fitted to do full justice to his hydraulics. In the 
drawing itself, both from its date and from its peculiar object, we 
must not look for minute accuracy of detail, still less for minute 
accuracy of perspective. At the latter, as in other medieval 
drawings of the kind, no attempt at all is made. And it is 
plain that in several places the representation is conventional, 
that the exact number of windows, for instance, is not always 
given. Still there can be no doubt that the drawing does give 
us a correct general view of the buildings of Christ Church as 
they stood in the middle of the eleventh century, after the 
building of the choir of Conrad and before the great fire which 
led to the building of the choir which stands now. It shows in 
short the church of the Martyrdom, and, besides its value in 
other ways, is no unimportant comment on many parts of the 
mass of biography which has gathered round Thomas and his 
companions. ‘lo this mass, we may incidentally add, the present 
volume contains some additions, which their editor, Mr. J. C. 
Robertson, should surely print somewhere else than in the 
Transactions of a local Society. Altogether Professor Willis is 
specially lucky in his Canterbury guides. In writing the history 
of the church, he had the advantage of Gervase, his own medizeval 
foreshadower. And now, in writing the history of the con- 
ventual buildings, he has the advantage of the hydraulic draughts- 
man of the same age, who must also have been in some sort a 
man likeminded with himself. . 
The main buildings of a great Benedictine house are arranged 
according to so simple and constant a rule that they may be recog- 
nised by a very small effort of observation. The great cloister 
is the centre of everything. North or south of it lies the nave 
of the church, one side of the church being thus connected 
with the monastic buildings, while the other side stands free. 
The cloister garth need not stretch so far west as the nave, but 
its eastern walk is always bounded by the transept of the church 
and its appurtenances, Parallel to the nave, north or south 
as may happen, lies the refectory. From the east walk 
projects the chapter-house, commonly with a small passage 
or slype from the transept, and commonly, though not at 
Christ Church, approached from the cloister by a vestibule. 
On the east side of the cloister also commonly stood the great 
dormitory, having a private approach to the transept, and being 
often carried over the vestibule of the chapter-house. It would 
seem, however, that the position of the dormitory was less rigidly 
fixed than that of the other main parts of the building, for at 
Durham and Ely it seems to have occupied the west end of the 
cloister, in the place commonly taken for the lodgings of the Abbot. 
This might suggest a question, which would be worth examining, 
whether a ditierence of arrangement may not have existed in 
those monasteries which were also the seats of Bishops, and where 
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fore no Abbot’s lodgings had to be found within the monas-- 
bs At Christ Church however, where the Archbishop's palace, 
though standing near and having an approach of its own to the 
monastic buildings, did not actually form part of their circuit, the 
dormitory was at the east end of the cloister, and the west end 
was occupied by the cellarer’s lodgings and hall. Thus far, with 
an intelligent observer, there is no great difficulty. Showmen 
will of course call vaulted substructures cloisters, and will call 
dormitories refectories, chapels, or anything else, but no one who 
uses his eyes will be led away with this kind of thing. It is in 
the other baildinign of the monastery, those which do not form 
of the group immediately surrounding the cloister, that the 
need of such a guide as Professor Willis begins to be seriously 
felt. It was he, for instance, who first clearly explained the real 
nature of those buildings at Ely to the south-east of the minster 
which even so praiseworthy an inquirer as the local historian 
Millers fancied to be the remains of an earlier church, a notion 
which Mr, Petit himself did not at one time wholly reject. But 
when Professor Willis once points it out, nothing is easier than 
to recognise in the supposed “ Saxon ” church the remains of the 
hall, church, and chancel of an infirmary of the latest days of 
Romanesque. Such guidance again is still more needful among 
those secondary and more remote buildings of the monastery which 
are not likely to proclaim their object, except to a very careful 
and experienced observer. But Professor Willis is, we may safely 
say, the most careful and most experienced of observers, and by 
the help of histwelfth-century drawings and of the records of ——_ 
made in later times, he has been able to put together a wonderfully 
minute history of all the buildings, great and small, which were 
needed for the use of a first-rate medizval monastery. The con- 
templation of a group of buildings of this kind is far more striking, 
and teaches us far more of the manners and state of the arts at the 
time, than to look, as we are often tempted to do, at the church 
only. It is in buildings of this kind that we see the civilization of 
the age at its highest point. The discipline of the convent was 
stern ; its manner of life was in many respects ascetic. Yet in the 
buildings of a monastery we find, more even than in a King’s 
alace, every appliance which the age knew of for promoting the 
frealth; cleanliness, and reasonable comfort of its inhabitants carried 
out in its highest development. If we want to know what the 
middle ages really knew of practical art and science, it is in places 
of this kind that we must look for it. 

The Priory of Christ Church was, we need not say, changed into 
the present secular foundation under Henry the Eighth. A change 
of this kind involved havoc only less than that of utter destruc- 
tion. The common buildings of the monastery were no longer 
needed, while houses were needed by the members of the new 
foundation. It was a case of unusual good luck when any one of 
the old buildings besides the church and the chapter-house could 
be put unchanged to any use in the new state of things—as for 
instance, when a refectory was with little damage turned into a 
schvolroom. As arule, some of the buildings were pulled down, 
others were given to the individual members of the new founda- 
tion, to make houses out of them as they could. The result has 
been what we see both at Canterbury and at other places of the 
kind—a state of chaos far more puzzling than a Sernahon building 
in the same state as Cistercian houses like Fountains, or even 
Tintern. Here is a ruin, here is a fragment worked up into 
amodern house. But through this chaos Professor Willis has 
worked his way in such sort as perhaps no other man could work 
it. We have the result in a monograph of the very highest value. 
With those lucky aon who may be able to get at it, Professor 
Willis’s History of Christ Church Priory must be the groundwork 
of all future research on kindred subjects, whether at Canterbury 
or anywhere else. cial 


HARTE’S LUCK OF ROARING CAMP.* 


HE Luck of Roaring Camp is the title of a short Californian 
story, which, with several others of a similar character, forms 
a small but interesting volume. Mr. Bret Harte, the author, might 
be summarily described as belonging more or less to the school of 
Dickens, and as epplying the well-known methods to portraying 
the early days of Californian history. Some of the stories here 
collected a to us to be commonplace enough; they have a 
certain truth of local colour which is pleasant in its way, but 
otherwise they are not distinctly better or worse than the general 
run of the novelettes which fill the pages of American magazines. 
On the other hand, there are two or three stories which ap- 
= to us to be, on the whole, striking and original. Mr. Harte 
given us within a very small compass the most vigorous 
pictures we can remember of the old days of gold-digging 
and gambling, of bowie-knife and revolvers and Vigilance Com- 
mittees, and of the strange, reckless population recruited from 
every quarter of the civilized globe, which in the midst of all 
its rowdyisms and brutalities was yet not devoid of certain 
oobler qualities. He tells usa story in his preface which illus- 
trates very fairly the motive of his stories. ‘Iwo pictures, 
obviously plagiarized from Hogarth, used in former days to be 
circulated for the moral benefit of Californian miners. One of 
them represented the dissolute miner descending through stead 
gradations of dirt, drunkenness, and disease; the other set fo 
e career of the honest miner rising with equal steadiness to 
affluence and a white shirt. The miners themselves refused to 
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recognise the justice of this sharp distinction of the opposite 
types. “Yer fala said one of them to Mr. Harte, ch ain't 
no square game. They've just put up the keerds on that cha 
from the start.” This unsophisticated critic denied that mo 

and evil were distributed so unequally as the picture set 
orth, and that fortune divided her favours in so accurate a 
proportion to the deserts of her suitors. Mr. Harte, accepting 
this philosophical view, has shown us various examples of the 
apparently reckless and degraded scamp who yet is sensitive to 
certain nobler sentiments, and is capable at times of heroic self- 
sacrifice. He cannot resist the whisky bottle or the of cards, 
but when his feelings are moved he will lay down his life for a 
comrade as readily as, under other circumstances, he would shoot 
him down at sight. The first four stories are variations on this 
fertile theme, and each of them is in its way a very graphic sketch. 
As the simplest means of giving an idea of their merits, we will 
give a short account of the first story in the book. ‘ 

We open with a scene in “Roaring Camp.” All its rough 
inhabitants are collected round a rough cabin, in an unusual state 
of excitement. When “ French Peter and Kanaka Joe shot each 
other to death over the bar in the front room ” the gamblers had 
not interrupted their game. The present excitement, in fact, was 
due to the startling novelty that for once a human being was 
entering, instead of quitting, the world. A wretched woman 
known as “Cherokee Sal,” the only representative of her sex 
in the settlement, was giving birth to a child. As no surgical 
help was at hand, a “ prominent citizen known as Kentuck ” said 
to one of the loungers, “ You go in there, Stumpy, and see what 
youcan do. You've had experience in them things.” Stumpy, 
in fact, had been the head of two families, thereby falling into 
certain legal difficulties which had led to his appearance in the 
camp. ‘lhe child is born; and the camp shows a certain regard 
to the feelings of poor “‘ Cherokee Sal” in only saluting the event 
with a few revolvers, instead of exploding a barrel of gunpowder, 
as had been proposed in the first moment of enthusiasm. An 
hour afterwards the mother died, in spite of Stumpy’s assistance, 
and a good deal of money changed hands on the event. Roaring 
Camp, however, resolved to do its duty by the child. A candle- 
box was placed as an extempore cradle on a rough pine-table, 
beside which lay the corpse of the mother. The miners filed past 
it in a rude procession, and responded generously enough to 
Stumpy’s pithy oration :—“ Gentlemen will please pass in at the 
front door, round the table, and out at the back door. Them as 
wishes to contribute anything toward the orphan will find a hat 
handy.” As Kentuck bent curiously over the box, the child 
accidentally caught his finger. “ The damned little cuss,” ex- 
claimed Kentuck, pathetically ; and during the rest of the evening 
he sauntered meditatively about the Camp, muttering at intervals, 
as he held up his tinger, “ rastled with it, the damned little cuss!” 
Next day the mother was buried, and the Camp agreed at a 
general meeting to adopt the child and endeavour to bring him up 
by the help of a she-ass, which was fortunately in a condition to 
provide him with the necessary food. 

Such—though we have done very scanty justice to Mr. 
Harte’s description—were the circumstances under which Roar- 
ing Camp found itself constituted the collective ian of a 
new-born infant. How the presence of a child, and a feeble 
awakening of the protective or paternal instincts, exercised a 
softening influence over the rough miners who had adopted 
this new character, must be discovered from Mr. Harte’s pages. 
We need only meption that some difficulties were felt in 
regard to the christening. It had been proposed, in accordance 
with the general tastes of the Camp, to provide a coarse parody of 
the Church Service ; and the professional wag had spent a couple 
of days in preparing a humorous burlesque with pointed local 
allusions. At the last moment, however, Stumpy put in his claim 
to be godfather, on the ground that he had acted as midwife. He 
remarked that jesting was out of place, or, to use his own appro- 
see expressions, ‘It is playing it pretty low down on this yer 

aby to ring in fun on him that he ain’t going to understand.” 
The profane jester submitted to the justice of the rebuke, and 
Stumpy solemnly repeated this impressive formula over the infant 
—“I bg weg you, Thomas Luck, according to the laws of the 
United States and the State of California, so help me God.” It 
was the first time that the sacred name had been uttered otherwise 
than profanely in Roaring Come, and everybody accepted the per- 
formance as seriously as could have been the case at a more 
orthodox ceremony. Without giving further details, we may say 
that the Camp made such progress in civilization that it was 
actually proposed to build an hotel and to invite a few decent 
families to reside there for the sake of “the Luck,” who, it was 
hoped, would profit by female companionship. The only regular 
visitor, the “Express man,” used at this time to declare, 
“ They’ve a street up there in ‘ Roaring’ that would lay over any 
street in ‘Red Dog’ (its nearest rival). They’ve got vines and 
flowers round their houses, and they wash themselves twice a day. 
ose they're mighty rough on strangers, and they worship an Ingin 

At last, however, comes a catastrophe. A tremendous flood 
carries away half the cabins of Roaring Camp, and, when morning 
breaks, the “ Luck” is missing. After a long search, Kentuck is 
discovered two miles below the Camp, cruelly crushed and bruised, 
but still holding the child in his arms. The child was dead, and 
Kentuck was dying; and these are the concluding words of the 
story :—“ A smile lit the eyes of the expiring Kentuck. ‘ Dying,’ 
he repeated; ‘he’s a taking me with him—teil the boys I’ve got 
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the Luek with me now’; and the strong man, clinging to the 
frail babe as a drowning man is said to cling to a straw, drifted 
away into the shadowy river that flows for ever to the unknown 
sea. 


This is the story, of which the original is contained in seventeen 
of very moderate size. We think that our readers will 
admit that the general design is powerful. We must add that the 
execution is also satisfactory. e have spoken of Mr. Harte as a 
disciple of Mr. Dickens; but he is tolerably free from the blemish 
which generally irritates us in the multitudinous followers of the 
most popular of novelists. He is capable of being pathetic without 
being maudlin. The death of a child has been so often “ exploited ” 
by the sentimental school, that we — long for the speediest 
possible execution of the victim. Their tears flow so easily and 
so plentifully that they are apt to become a bore. Now Mr. Harte 
has the t merit of moderation. There is not too much of the 
tract in his stories. The miners remain rough, cursing, reckless 
scamps to the end of the chapter. We are made to feel that they 
have certain noble impulses and many remains of tenderness un- 
derneath their hard external core; but they are not turned by a 
summary reg from unmitigated rowdyism to sanctimonious 
sentimentality. The consequence is that his portraits bear in- 
ternal evidence of fidelity to the facts; and that we are really 
affected by the conflict between the opposing impulses of their 
nature. e will not say, for it would not be strictly true, that 
we shed tears over the fate of Thomas Luck and his rough 
protector; but we do not remember to have read any 
story which, within the same compass, produced a more 
vivid impression upon our pathies. he stories which 
follow—* The Outcasts of Potter Flat,’ ‘Miggles,” and 
“Tennesee’s Partner ”—are scarcely equal to the “Luck of 
Roaring Camp.” Still they show the same characteristics, though 
the situations are not equally powerful. In each case the devotion 
of a rough miner or a girl of questionable character to her com- 
ions is the main source of interest; and the picturesque scenery 
of Californian life forms an appropriate background. When the 
future historian of the United States wishes for a few graphic 
touches to characterize the strange mixture of elements to which 
new communities owe their origin at the present day, he cannot 
do better than refer to Mr. Harte’s little book. It is indeed a 
curious reflection that within so short a period as intervenes 
between youth and middle age, a colony founded by des- 
peradoes and outcasts has grown up into a highly respect- 
able and civilized community. Mr. a’s Two Years Before 
thé Mast describes California in its period of Arcadian inno- 
cence. Mr. Harte has sketched its middle period of strange 
social fermentation. Recent travellers assure us that it is in 
every way one of the most civilized and improving of youthful 
States. It has passed through all these phases in the lifetime of 
men still young; and the change thus effected is to us a good deal 
more striking than the often-quoted case of Chicago. 

Meanwhile, to return for a moment to Mr. Harte, we cannot 
safely infer that a man who can throw off these vigorous etchings 
is capable of composing more ambitious pictures with equal 
success. The stories called “ The Right Eye of the Commander ” 
and “Notes by Flood and Field,” in which he deals with the 
Spanish inhabitants, now rapidly di aring before the intrusive 
American, seem to us to be very imferior in distinctness of 
outline and in dramatic power. One or two of the other papers 
are perhaps scarcely worthy of republication. At the same time he 
shows so much unmistakable talent in the story we have noticed 
that we cannot but hope that he will turn his powers to some 
account in future, and that we may have to congratulate California 
on producing a genuine teller of stories with a strong local flavour. 
The worst of it is that as American life grows respectable it 
certainly grows dull, and that their best novelists have to deal with 
the disappearing phases of society—the backwoodsman, or the old 
Puritan settler, or the rough miner, who have all but given way to 
the commonplace gentleman in a white shirt and a “ stovepipe” 
hat. Nobody has yet made much of the modern New Yorker; 
and yet, even at New York, there must be such a thing as human 
nature, if people could look for it. We hope that Mr. Harte may 
make a similar discovery at St. Francisco, 


BEEVER’S NOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE.* 


hee domesticated-animal world has a deep interest in the 
circulation of this work by Mr. Beever. Were metem- 
psychosis a part of the established order of things, and were it 
possible that one should have to begin life afresh as 4 member of 
the equine, bovine, ovine, er porcine families, we know of a cer- 
tainty into whose hands we should desire to fall, and how surely, 
even if life were apt to be short for an animal bred and fed by 
Mr. Beever, it would withal be merry and jolly. Happy the calf, 
colt, or pigling that sees the light on his farm, or on the farms of 
such as accept his hints for the law of their agricultural pro- 
gramme ; for his prime rule is “ to do them all well,” t.e. to begin 
as he means to go on, to feed in a way*to do himself credit, and 
to deprecate no outlay so much as that which is needed to brin 

back into condition the beast that has got out of it by being suf- 
fered to “feed upon shorts.” If no other sound lesson were to be 
gleaned from this companion volume to that on Successfui Farming 


* Notes on Fields and Cattle, From the Diary of an Amateur Farmer. 
ry Ag _ W. Holt Beever, M.A. Oxon. London: Bradbury, Evans, 
1870. 


which we recently noticed, this one alone would prove of invalu- 
able service in discrediting and doing away with the starve-all or 
(to use a provincial word which is one of the few not noticed by the 
late Sir G. C. Lewis in his Glossary) the “seclemming” method of 
keeping stoeck—a method which Mr. Beever abundantly shows to 
be penny wise and pound foolish. As we follow him through 
the amusing off-hand chapters which he devotes in due order to 
cows and horses, pigs and sheep, and poultry, the key-note of all 
seems to be a timely provident liberality, which we have no doubt 
is the best and only policy. The only meat-making that will pay, 
we are taught, is the “ keeping all stock bred on the farm in excel- 
lent order from the very commencement; never allowing the calf 
meat to waste away after weaning.” “ Meat gradually laid on in 
earliest infancy is beautifully marbled with an abundance of lean, 
and interferes not with fruitfulness; whereas meat built hastily 
is of a blubber kind, mainly fat, and almost certainly fatal to the 
reproductiveness of an animal.” In regard to litters of little 
pigs, it is of vital importance to consider quality rather than 
quantity, and half-a-dozen porkers and baconers in posse are 
worth half-a-hundred starvelings iz esse. No practical farmer, 
as Mr. Beever shows in his chapter on dairy farming, need regret 
the diminution in the value of milk which arises from the 
remoteness of a town; because it is a very great question 
whether, after all, the milk is not more profitably disposed of 
when it goes to the calves or the pig-trough. ‘The best pork 
is milk-fed; the bacon of dairy counties best.” Animals well 
treated in infancy repay the farmer doubly. The cattle ripen a 
year sooner; the pigs attain a start which it requires little forcing 
to raise to a fair butcher's mark. The phosphate of lime in the 
milk deposits and consolidates the bone matter of the young 
stock, and gives that first requisite, good forelegs, to a colt, and 
due breadth of beam to the short-horn heifer.” 

In animals destined for the butcher milk paysin an even greater 
degree than in those which are to develop bone and muscle. But 
its part in the future carter or cob is not inconsiderable. New 
cow’s milk diluted with water, crushed corn, and bean-flour, 
does no little for the weaned colt, which, says Mr. Beever, if 
you starve it in its first year, you spoil for ever, a sinking loin, 
a worn look, and spindle shanks being the infallible witnesses 
of such parsimony and neglect. An animal in condition costs 
little to keep so; and, as standing memorials of the sound policy 
of so keeping it, Mr. Pusey’s illustration, the “ railway con- 
tractor’s well-fed pair of horses, that can do as much work for the 
same provender which, in the old system, barely enabled three 
horses to crawl,” is worthy of the fullest acceptation. It is in 
keeping with our Mentor’s common-sense and practical views that 
he sets small store on the ribbons, and the mane and tail plaiting, 
which very worthy and excellent waggoners hold, we know, as an 
article of faith, and insists that a carter’s real credit arises out of 
plump and spirited horses fed on the best corn and the best bay 
(p. 40). Next to keep perhaps, in importance, he reckons timely 
shelter; not of course that this requirement is vital in all cases, or 
that hardiness is not a virtue which is worthy of cultivation and 
due maintenance. Scotch, Irish, and Welsh cattle, for instance, 
will thrive where shorthorns would starve; and “exposure, with 
frequent help of an oaten feed and a lock of hay, is the surest 
road to size in stock.” But itis not well for cattle, if you graze 
them, to be without a shed of thatched furze or wicker-work to 
run into; it is best and cheapest to house your cart-horses in 
winter, “as there isnot then the same exhaustion of animal heat” ; 
and as for sheep, Arthur Young in his day saw the advantage to 
lambs and their dams of a warm lodging, and Mr. Beever, in 
pp- 77-78, details his own rougher and afterwards more mature 
provision of shelter for them against the wet months. The severity 
of such a winter as the present might well give point to his re- 
commendations, for it is impossible to conceive a more forlorn 
sight than the shelterless flocks which are to be seen in driving a 
few miles along a road. Our author explodes the argument for 
letting such things be, that mountain sheep do well without 
shelter; except during snow-drifts, no sheep are better off; none 
better provided with a snug house “beneath a bit of rock, or to 
the leeward of a broken gorse bush.” There can be no doubt that 
sheep upon turnips do want some shelter; movable four-wheel 
machines, with hayracks inside, they have a right to expect, if they 
have the good fortune to belong to Penrhyn Castle (p. 98); and 
an extemporized shelter in the hollow of a hedge-bank is a boon 
which a much poorer master can afford to cut out for them, 
though the ingenuity of the contrivance does not strike us so 
much, seeing that sheep, if not so accommodated, will go some 
= towards making such a shelter for themselves. 

t must not be supposed, however, that because Mr. Beever 
advocates all reasonable outlay upon food and shelter he has a 
greater sympathy for rare, choice, exotic breeds than for the hardy 
mountaineers of different kinds with which his antecedents have 
brought him in contact. His is a very catholic spirit, and he can 
descry the good there is in all and each. He delights to tell of 
the Anglesey black heifers, that used to stem the strait between 
them and the mainland under the conduct of a few drovers in a 
boat, the Scotch polled oxen, the Glamorganshire cows; and 
among horses and sheep he has ever a warm good word for the 
“smart Welsh mare, coblike in the pony district, but grand in the 
vale, and on the borders of Brecon and Cheshire”; as well as for 
the semi-tamed Radnor sheep, which do so well when they over- 
step the border. Still he has an enthusiastic appreciation of the 
rival claims of Hereford and shorthorn, holding the scales very 
evenly between the former, which might have superior charms as 
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ing indigenous, and the latter, whose early maturity and apti- 
keep have won so many advocates of its 
etensions to the palm. The famous experiments of the Duke of 
Bedford resulted in the establishment of the Hereford for its fat- 
tening merits at Woburn; and, in spite of the fancy prices com~- 
manded by the shorthorn, the “beef-making ” Herefords and the 
juicy-red Devons go far to uphold the prestige of indigenous 
merit. But the shorthorn, which would starve on short keep, and 
of which it takes no small amount of time, taste, judgment, spirit, 
luck, and capital to form a passable herd, has captivated Mr. 
Beever, like so many others, and he does not hesitate to 
ronounce shorthorn breeding a paying concern in the highest 
sense (p. 14). On the other side he likens it, when on 
scant keep, “to a faded tulip where a cowslip should have 
been,” and perhaps this admission would induce most ordinary 
folks to put up in preference with some of the cross-breeds 
which are good fatteners of a hardy kind, For permanent com- 
bination of the desired aptitudes to yield abundant milk and to 
fatten quickly when dry, he esteems most highly the Ayrshire, 
‘ which is said to have its strain of milk from the Alderney, and 
its fattening gift from the shorthorn. For quantity of rich milk 
a herd of stunted Ayrshire, or Ayrshire crossed by an Alderney 
bull, is unequalled, on scanty keep. For quantity of milk simply 
the Craven cow or the cnn is preferred. It was an Ayr- 
shire of which Mr. Beever introduces his little episode of the 
etted cow in p. 24—a passage at the same time evincing his 
ST cesigtiive powers in writing, and the thoroughness of the enthu- 
siasm wherewith he identifies himself with the lives and doings 
of the dumb creatures around him. In cow, sheep, and pig, one 
point of excellence is a broad back so straight and level that rain- 
water would not run off it, and another a French-glove-like smooth- 
ness of skin. For fattening purposes a beast with flat ribs, sloping 
as a roof on both sides from the back-bone, should be avoided. It 
is sure to have a large belly, and to be therefore a “ butcher's 
beast.” But, on the other hand, the front aspect of a first-rate 
milch cow is triangular rather than cylindrical. (See p. 184.) 
From the chapters on the “Horse” and on “Judging” and 
“Breeding,” a great deal of experimental as well as traditional 
knowledge might be gleaned. As, however, the “ horse” in these 
ages means only the cart-horse, the range is to a certain extent 
finited, and confines itself in the main to the food, physic, 
housing, and working-hours of the cart-horse, with sundry hints 
how to be even with a rascally waggoner, and to do justice to a 
careful one, who is a treasure beyond price. In it, too, may be 
learnt the “ reason why ” you should avoid grey horses in a team, 
and eschew those which sleep standing. The first give extra 
trouble in cleaning, the second sort ruin their legs by not giving 
them rest. But there is much curious matter condensed into the 
chapter on breeding ; as, for example, that itis of as much conse- 
quence to secure a good dam as a good sire, shape and action 
being due, on the authority of Orton and Abd-el-Kader (p. 191), to 
the latter, while internal and constitution are referable to 
the former. The female undoubtedly enjoys the reputation of 
contributing much to the character of the foal ever since the day 
when the old stager in Olympic courses answered the novice who 
asked him what was his chance of winning, “ Ask the dam of 
our horse.” It appears to be ascertained, too, that in cross- 
reeding the alteration of mentul traits is more enduring than that 
of bodily form. We are glad to see that Mr. Beever throws cold 
water on the irrational practice of crossing an animal defective in 
some one point with another favoured in that respect, with a 
view to arriving at amean. “The Arabians let the malformed 
alone and sell all their inferior horse-colts to the Turks.” There 
is something too—how much it is difficult to say—in the influence 
of association on the development of likeness :— 

Is it not patent. [writes the author] to all that husband and wife are apt 
to grow like one another, not only in mind, and style, and taste, and habit, 
but also in feature ? If the theory of the phrenologist be good, that you may 
expand bumps by practice, may it not be that the brain, exerting its ner- 
vous energies in a similar direction constantly, may cause a corresponding 
expansion of the pipes, cells, and texture of the human physiognomy gene- 
rally? Anyhow, I have noticed a man in charge of lions at a menagerie, 
who grew as like a lion as possible in feature ; aud I have scen too a pig- 
feeder who seemed to have peered into the points of his charge so Sronuantiy 
and effectually, that his visage, aided in the first instance by the accidental 
advantage of a snub nose and small eye, had an indubitably porcine cast. 

This quotation reminds us that we have not as yet noticed the 
chapter on pigs, a chapter of very general interest. After a 
counsel, which the most ordinary experience will confirm, that 
the first thing to do is “‘ not to grudge a few extra shillings in the 
purchase of an exemplary sow-in-pig,” Mr. Beever approaches the 
moot question “ Do pigs pay?” in a very judicial spirit, and weighs 
the pros and cons with candour and fairness. As to one class of 
pig, the cotter’s pig, he seems to have no doubt; and quotes the 
experience of a prize-winner in his own neighbourhood, who buys 
her piglings at two or three months old for ros. each on an 
average, has sold one at the end of twelve months for 3/. 108. 
and has killed another weighing eighteen score, the average being 
fourteen or sixteen score. Their food consists of “a few nettles 
boiled, some dock-leaves, turnip-tops, and small potatoes, slops, 
plate-wash, and a little grease [grease makes more fat], a few 
pennyworths of brewer's grains, a -sud bath once a-week, a 


clean bed, an occasional handful of salt [not brine, which is death 
= destruction}, 
ot a very expensi 
unfrequently called a 
savings’ bank 


and a spoonful of sulphur in their breakfast.” 

ive recipe for carrying on what is not 
“Cottager’s Bank,” for as good as any 
industrious cottager is this for 


to an 1s resource 


wherewithal to pay the rent. As to pigs of more exalted 
station, it is a more puzzling question, the solution of which Mr. 
Beever assists by reviewing the various approved fattening foods, 
all of which, according to the best authorities, should be cooked, 
There is a general consensus in favour of peas since the early 
days of Tusser, and it is undoubted that they are preferable to 
beans, though not perhaps to milk. As to acorns there is much 
discussion, hot on both sides. To them the Westphalian hams 
are said to be indebted ; and we suspect that they are wholesome 
or unwholesome according as the greedy animal devours them 
cooked or raw, whole or ground. That the ancients gave them in 
the former fashion is clear from so accessible an authority as 
Virgil’s Eclogues, where 
Uvidus hybernd venit de glande Menaleas. 


He had been macerating his acorns and beech-nuts for cattle food. 
Apropos of the porcine habit of rooting with the snout, which 
is checked, not eradicated, by ringing, Mr. Beever tells a 
story which is worthy of transcription. Following his prin- 
ciple of indulging, in reason, the bent of a domesticated ani- 
mal’s humour, he has found it a good thing to have a heap of 
cinders or burnt clay in the corner of the stye, whereupon young 
pigs and old alike exercise their rooting ities, to the eorrec- 
tion of acidity, and the promotion of fat through the carbon so 
swallowed. But a cinder-heap will not feed swine single-handed. 
Hear Mr. Beever's story :— 


I mentioned the fact once to an old of an economical 
who was delighted by the acquisition to his receipt-book, and determin 
to try it forthwith. Some weeks afterwards, meeting at dinner, he re- 
minded me somewhat reproachfally of what I had recommended him to do, 
declaring that he found the pigs had not only not come on at all, but had 
rather gone back. On inquiry, I found that he had cindered them with a 
vengeance, having left them almost altogether to the resources of the heap. 
This was simply ridiculous. You might as well pen a gourmand on a 
bottle of Chutny.” 

But we must now take leave of Mr. Beever’s pleasant pages, in 
which, however, is contained a vast amount of handy information 
on these and other agricultural matters, which we have not 
attempted to cull for our readers. We cfm assure them that, if 
they take up his volumes, they will invariably find the light 
they need on aught that appertains to his subject, imparted in 
the most engaging manner, and not a little assisted by his never- 
failing fund of humour and enthusiasm. 


THE WAR CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DAILY NEWS.* 


it is difficult to review a narrative of the war between Germany 
and France the greater part of which has been given us from 
day to day during the last six months. Yet the war correspon- 
dence of the Daily News has been so exceptionally good as to 
justify its re-issue in a collected form, and thus to give ita fair 
claim to be treated like any other book. There is no need, 
however, to call attention to the excellent descriptions of the 
principal events of the campaign which are reproduced in 
this volume. Those who read them with interest when they 
first appeared will like to read them again where their 
proper connexion with one another can be more clearly under- 
stood. This latter object is greatly promoted by the “ Notes 
and Comments,” as the title- modestly calls them, which 
serve to link the letters together. These Notes and Comments 
are in reality a very well executed continuous history. The only 
faults we have to find with the selection of the correspondence 
are the too great compression of the events in the later part of 
the year, and the omission of a good deal of matter which, 
though not strictly pertinent to the progress of the war, was 
interesting as throwing light on the condition of the country and 
the feelings of the people. In what follows we shall simply 
recall one or two points, chiefly in the earlier part of the cor- 
respondence, which seem to Sues more notice than they 
obtained when the letters were first printed. 

The problem how a great military Power could “find herself 
hard pressed for troops two weeks after the opening of the cam- 
paign ” has never been more plausibly solved than in a conversa- 
tion reported by a Correspondent shortly after the battles of 
Worth and Forbach. The ase of substitutes for =o 
scription was originally a matter of private speculation. There 
ws offices which endeettil to find them on payment either of a 
certain sum of money down in the case of young men who had 
drawn unlucky numbers, or of so much annually in the case of 
those whose parents were provident enough to begin their pay- 
ments early. So long as this traffic was carried on by these 
Companies, the Government took care to have its substitutes; 
but about fifteen years ago the Government took the provision of 
substitutes into its own hands, and the money, instead of being 

id to an insurance office, was paid to a Government bureau. 

theory the substitute was bought as before; in ice the 
money was retained by the Government, and went to defray those 
numerous items of expenditure which it was not convenient to 
include in the yearly estimates. “To the public,” said the 
Frenchman from whom the writer of the letter learned these 
details, “the companies of our regiments were a hundred 
strong; and consequently the regiments, they believed, had each 
,ooo men under the But what was the actual truth ? 
hy I can give you any number of instances where the 
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actual available men were not more than thirty to a company. 
Regiments that = paper were at their full strength would 
barely muster 1,800 fighting men, and some even less than 
this.” It is easy to understand how a system like this was 
the fruitful parent of similar lations. Officers who knew 
that the Government cheated the nation in the matter of men 
were not likely to be scrupulous about cheating the Govern- 
ment in the matter of stores. It is a curious question how 
far the Emperor himself was aware of this practice. On the 
one hand, it is hard to believe that he would have gone on 
making preparations for war for four years without putting a stop 
to a practice which kept the real strength of the French army at 
about half its nominal strength. On the other hand, knowing, as he 
must have done, that the expenses of the Imperial administration 
were in excess of the sums nominally raised to defray them, and 
that this difference had to be made up somehow, it is strange that 
he should not have suspected that some part of these anony- 
mous supplies were furnished by the War Office. Perhaps the 
explanation is to be found in the Emperor’s hope that, when once 
war was imminent, large sums would be voted by the Corps 
Législatif without much inquiry as to their destination, and that 
in this way there would be time to bring the regiments up to their 
full numbers without betraying that they had ever fallen below 
them. The forwardness of the Prussian preparations completely 
defeated this scheme. 

When the Imperial Government found the army dispersed, it 
saw no escape from imminent ruin. To do nothing was to court 
defeat ; to arm the nation was to court revolution. Consequently 
the interval between Worth and Sedan was necessarily left unim- 
proved, and it was not until the Empire had been overthrown that 
any serious attempt was made to replace the regular troops by a 
national army. A Correspondent, travelling from Paris to Nor- 
mandy, passed a night at Alengon, and thus describes the scene he 
saw the next morning :— 

The public promenade, a pretty triangular green, bordered with chestnut 
trees, was covered as thickly as the great square in Chatham barracks at the 
same hour, with squads of recruits going through various stages of primary 
drill. . . The squad whigh I saw consisted of men of all ages and all ranks. 
‘The majority, of course, belonged to the humbler classes, but side by side 
with the blue blouse were many portly citizens, clad in broadcloth, Some 
of them, at the ripe age of sixty, were learning the goose-step for the first 
time. They had none of them either arms or uniform, and I doubt whether 
there were any arms inthe town, . . . The drill-sergeants were all simple 
fellows, whose knowledge was derived from former service in the army. 
‘They wore their every working costume. One of them, a cook at an inn, 
drilled his squad in his white paper cap and cotton apron. 

It was from beginnings like these that armies of the Loire and of 
the North have been formed, and when the necessary imperfection 
of their training is taken into account, it isno wonder that General 
Chanzy and General Faidherbe have found it impossible to win 
decisive victories. General Trochu had not waited for the fall of 
the Empire to take measures for the defence of Paris. He was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the garrison on the 17th of 
August, and a few days later the Special Correspondent describes 
the storing of food. In the Bois de Boulogne, 

turn which way we would, there were gigantic animals tearing at the 
trees, or browsing peacefully at their feet. . . . The sheep were less pic- 
turesque, but quite as extraordinary. There seemed miles of them. The 
plain of the race-course was like a field of waving corn from the mass of 
moving yellow wool with which it was covered, and now and again when 
the thick foliage broke, and we came to open meadows full of cattle, it was 
exactly as if a boldly mottled mass of red and white marble had been 
enclosed. 

It is melancholy to look back to the accounts given in the 
earlier letters of this series of the behaviour of the German troops 
in France. On the 15th of August the Correspondent with 
the Crown Prince’s army thinks the whole scene “a tribute to 
modern civilization. Here are young girls standing laughing 
at the cottage doors,” and “old people sit basking in the sun- 
shine” as the Prince and his Staff ride on their way. ‘The 
conquered provinces,” writes the same Correspondent four days 
later, “do not suffer any of what are technically called 
the horrors of war. Shops are open in the town and are 
not plundered ; ggg citizens go about their business 
without fear for life or limb.” At another time we read:— 
“There are no blazing ruins to tell of an enemy’s passage, 
no women complaining of outrage, no bodies of murdered men 
lying in the streets, as in bad old wars of past times.” How is it 
that since this was written, “the bad old wars” have been re- 
produced with such lamentable exactness? One reason, no doubt, 
is that the Correspondents attributed to the progress of civiliza- 
tion—that is, to a permanent cause of improvement—a change 
which was really due to the class of soldiers employed; that is, to 
a temporary cause of improvement. If it had been discipline that 
had restrained the German troops from the excesses natural to their 
trade, the favourable contrast with former wars might have been 
maintained. But there is no evidence that the improvement had 
any deeper root than the disinclination of middle-class soldiers to 
the brutal excesses habitual in troops taken exclusively from the 
lowest class. The German citizen is a man of prudence and 
reflection. He is under no strong temptatior either to murder men 
or to ravish women. But he is told to quarter himself on the 
country through which he is marching, and he interprets the 
command liberally. He spoils the Egyptians. By degrees even 
this modified improvement is subjected to inevitable deteriora- 
tion. The country people dislike being plundered, and dislike 
at length breeds resistance. Then the same spirit of calcula- 

‘tion and good sense which at first restrained the invaders from 


inflicting excessive severities acts in the opposite direction. 
“ Modern civilization,” in the German reading of the term, is op- 

to a war a outrance, and with a nice adaptation of means to 
ends, its professors set themselves to discourage such a cor.tes’ 
by every means in their power. The peaceable citizens who 
ee went about their business “ without fear of life or 
imb,” have to do duty as buffers to railway trains, or are shot 
as a vicarious expiation for the sins of a franc-tireur ten miles 
off; “blazing ruins” become as common as windmills; and the 
— generally is weaned from too great an attachment to 
ife, by the deliberate destruction of the means of living. It is to 
be wished that this selection of correspondence had shown the later 
stages of the process a little more clearly. The readers of the 
Daily News have not been without the means of correcting their 
first estimates of German forbearance, but that curtailment of the 
later letters to which we have already referred certainly gives too 
favourable an impression of a contest which is now not unworthy 
to take rank by “ the bad old wars” which a too sanguine Corre- 
spondent thought gone for ever. 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE.* 


Me. RIDDELL does herself injustice. She gets hold of a 
4 strong central idea which might form a good nucleus of a 
plot, and she makes comparatively little of it. She is not a good 
constructive writer nor an effective machinist in any way; she 
draws out a telling ground plan, and there she stops, her super- 
structure being more or less botched and blundered. And this 
is the more provoking as the reader feels that she might have 
succeeded throughout if she had only given herself the chance, 
and that her failure is caused by not allowing herself sufficient 
time for matured thought and careful execution. A Life's 
Assize is an excellent idea for a sensational novel; and had 
the workmanship been equal to the intention we should have 
had a book of real merit. The morbid cowardice of an amiable 
man who has unintentionally committed murder—scarcely murder, 
however, rather manslaughter—and who does not at any time 
dare to face the reality of his position, but frantically tries to 
shuffle out of the net which his own act has cast round him, 
only to draw the cords tighter with each lie and each evasion, 
was as good a theme, for both incident and psychology, as the 
icture of Tito’s selfish weakness leading by slow degradation 
into guilt. But Mrs. Riddell is no patient analyst like George 
Eliot. She gives her situation clearly and graphically enough, 
and forthwith proceeds to obscure it My an endless repetition of 
apostrophes to fate, life, humanity, and God; she overlays it with 
uerile reflections, smothers it with verbiage of the high falutin’ 
‘ind, and makes the grand mistake of supposing that fine writing 
is forcible writing, and windy sentimentalism thrilling eloquence. 
If she would resolutely set herself to conquer her favourite vices 
of style, she might yet be one of our best novelists ; for there is a 
breadth of outline, a vigour of conception, aboutall her works which, 
fairly dealt with, ees place her in the foremost ranks, As it is, 
she is her own worst enemy ; and just in proportion to our keen 
appreciation of her real value, and our admiration of certain of her 
y eee, is our annoyance at her perversity in the wilful misuse 
8 


e makes of them. More especially are we impatient of the pro- . 


digality with which she throws in her padding ; padding too of a 
singularly offensive kind—that half-religious kind which inces- 
santly drags in the most sacred names, and calls lustily on God to 
witness to the griefs and sorrows and self-tormenting communings 
of this figment of the brain. This has always been one of Mrs. 
Riddell’s characteristic faults, and in A Lrfe’s Assize she even 
goes beyond her usual tether. “Oh Lord!” or “God!” occurs 
repeatedly, till the iteration becomes not only tiresome, but 
almost blasphemous. This fervid semblance of tragic realism 
is a flavour which ought to be very carefully employed. When 
poured in hot and heavy, according to Mrs. Riddell’s manner, it is 
simply detestable. ‘The power of breathing God's pure air; the 
ability to stand in God’s sunshine”; “and all the time God 
Almighty knew, and all the time Andrew Hardell talked to his 
God as man might speak with man”; “I entreat you in the 
name even of the Lord God Almighty ”—these are only a few 
specimens taken at random, and they could be multiplied by 
almost as many as there are pages in the book. Nor is Mrs. 
Riddell always grammatical in her profanity. “ He knew that 
night there would be a feeling of thanksgiving arise to the 
Great White Throne” may be fine writing, but it is not correct 
syntax, 

’ Praise is due to Mrs. Riddell for the skiil with which she has 
managed a rather intricate interweaving of personalities, con- 
triving to keep fairly separate and distinct a reduplication of 
names and conditions almost as confusing as that of the twa 
Dromios. Anthony and Andrew Hardell are two young clergy- 
men—the first the poor kinsman of one of the wealthiest and 
proudest families in Somersetshire ; the second, the better-endowed 
son of ayeoman. They have been educated together, have remained 
friends at college together, and have taken orders together; they 
are now making a walking tour in Scotland together, and they 
both wear light tweed suits. Anthony is in love with Laura 
Challerson, the wife of one Kenneth Challerson; Andrew is 
engaged to Madge Forster, the daughter of the vicar of Langmore, 
and his old tutor. Anthony, the gentleman’s son, is unprincipled, 


* A Life's Assize. A Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author of “ George 
Geith,” “City and Suburb,” &c. 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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selfish, cowardly, and not over intellectual ; Andrew, the yeoman, 
is amiable, morbid, clever, and cowardly too. Anthony is a priest, 
Andrew only a deacon—by the way, com had they drawn apart 
in their running here, if they had “ taken orders together” ? 
Anthony, the kinsman of a rich and notable family, has 
neither money nor better expectations than “a small living 
in the gift of an old college friend of his father” ; Andrew, 
richer than his friend, but “ without much money” (it 
seems his fortune is twelve hundred pounds), “ altogether 
destitute of interest, looked forward to nothing better than a 
curacy, unless indeed the might of his own tongue, the force of his 
own will, should enable him to climb successfully the difficult 
ladder of Church preferment.” This does not seem unlikely, 
Andrew being of the stuff whereof pular preachers are mad 

with “an enormous capacity for work,” “very fond of the soun 

of his own voice,” “no music sweeter to him than the words of 
one of his own discourses,” and “believing in himself—believin 

he could right wrongs, and convert infidels, and save souls, an 

create a taste for morality, religion, baths, and lectures.” These 
two men, while travelling in Scotland, meet with Anthony’s friends 
the Challersons. “ At this point Andrew Hardell’s history, properly 
speaking, begins. He could not hitherto be said to have lived, for 

e simple reason that he had not suffered. A man cannot fully 
appreciate health till he has been racked with pain; a man cannot 
understand the terrible mystery of his existence until he has in 
his agony turned his face to the wall, and been alone with himself 
and .” Anthony, desperately in love with Mrs. Challerson, 
according to Mrs. Riddell’s extraordinary predilection for un- 
lawful loves as an element of interest in her fictions, hits 
on a notable scheme for diverting the husband’s suspicions 
from himself by throwing them on Andrew. To which scheme 
Andrew at first foolishly gives in, “devoting himself to Mrs. 
Challerson, omnis her wishes, and humouring her whims, 
till at length Mr. Challerson made his distaste for these atten- 
tions so evident that the younger man was fain to leave the lady 
to Anthony, and himself bear her husband company.” By degrees, 
too, he sees why he has been chosen as the Selinten deena and 
enters into a kind of explanation with Anthony; the upshot of 
which is that the gentleman to accept the yeoman’s 
fortune of twelve hundred ds, on the pretext of escaping from 
his criminal love for Mrs. and Cigaaleg a new life in 
Australia. He takes the money, and uses it to escape not from but 
with Mrs. Challerson, leaving poor Andrew the heavy end of the 
stick to carry as he best might. 

Kenneth, who has never s Anthony, when he discovers 
his wife's elopement, falls foul of Andrew, walking in careless 
solitude along the highway; and Andrew, who never liked the 
frail Laura, and knows nothing of the elopement, naturally resents 
the betrayed husband’s egg brutality. A fight ensues, and 
Andrew kills his assailant; then, like a modern Cain, he flies 
from the place, and does his best to cover up all traces by 
which he may tracked. So far he is unsuccessful in that he is 
arrested and arraigned. Much of the importance of the evidence 
hangs on a certain light tweed-coat from which a button had been 
wrenched in the death-struggle. The coat was Anthony’s, left by 
him in mistake, and all but given away to the inn-waiter by 
Andrew ; but thrifty second-thoughts had a apy and he had 
kept it, and worn it on the night when he met Kenneth 
Challerson, struck him dead, and got wet through after. When 
he sees that a button had been torn away, and knows that 
the girl who dried his clothes would probably have noticed 
it, he craftily tears one from his own light tweed-coat, and sews 
it on again; then crams the damning piece of evidence— 
should he ever be taken—into his carpet-bag, and finally thrusts 
it down a crevice in the sea-shore rocks, Consequently the coat 
is not forthcoming when the assize is held, and Andrew’s light 
tweed suit, with the torn button sewed on again, does not answer 
to the button and the jegsed fragment found in the dead man’s 
grasp. Anthony is called as a witness, and swears all that he is 

uired to swear; doing a little mild perjury about the button in 
evidence, and helping so far to save his friend, who has given him 
his all, and of whose dolorous position he is the primary cause; 
and, for want of conclusive evidence, the verdict of Not Proven is 
given, which leaves poor Andrew’s name considerably the worse 
for wear. Anthony now shows himself a veritable cur. He re- 
fuses to give back any part of the twelve hundred pounds he had 
obtained on false pretences, and even takes credit to himself that 
he refrained from knotting the cord dangling round his friend’s 
throat. But what he does is to propose that he shall marry Laura 
Challerson as Andrew, and go off to Australia as he intended; 
that Andrew, as Anthony, should take that East-end curacy into 
which he, Anthony, had been inducted, and live in honour as the 
seemingly faithful friend of the not proven criminal. To this 
wonderful plan Andrew after a short time gives in, as he gave in 
before to the opens flirtation of Mrs. Challerson, writes a fare- 
well letter to Madge, whom, by the by, he treats with abominable 
heartlessness, and, as Anthony Hardell, begins his “ life’s assize” as 
the curate of Essex Marsh, setting himself to his work with the 
despairing energy of a man who has neither past, present, nor 
future that he can look at and call his own, but who must be hard 
at work if he would keep sane. What his subsequent fortunes 
are, and how he finds every good thing that befals him a mere 
Dead Sea apple in his mouth, how he gets punished, as he in- 
evitably must and with rich deserving, for his abject cowardice, 
and how he slips from one foothold after another, till he finally 
slips down altogether, we will leave the reader to discover. 


The story, so far as its main action goes, if improbable, is in- 
teresting, and might have been made infinitely more so, had it been 
more closely and more spiritedly worked up. It is ere by 
more than one excrescence of poor quality and execrable taste, 
such as the Christmas dinner and the like, evidently thrust in to 
make copy and gain time; and the characters are not always 
consistent with themselves. This discordance of conduct and 
character is specially noticeable in Joy; who, from a professed 
flirt, hitherto bent only on amusing herself, no matter at whose 
expense, suddenly develops into a deep and earnest lover, capable 
of the loftiest and most unselfish attachment fur that very poor 
and unpromising subject, the Reverend A. Hardell, in whom one 
cannot for the life of one see what she finds to so passionately 
admire. As for Andrew himself, he is, we suppose, meant to be 
a tangled web of good and ill massed together in about equal 
proportions; but one gets thoroughly weary of him before the 
end comes. His cowardice and his nervous ft his weakness 
in the presence of temptation, and his odd, feeble, sentimental 

iety, make up a by no means estimable whole; and the author 
a failed to throw in certain graphic and easily imagined touches 
which would have shown the man as personally delightful, natu- 
rally fascinating, and might thus have enlisted the reader's 
eympathy, and explained the infatuation of two such women as 
Madge and Joy. . Riddell loses none of the vigor of original 
conception which marked George Geith and made her name, but 
neither does she lose any of her faults as she on. Her 
treatment is as unequal, her preachments as dreary, her paddi 
audacious, and more so, her themes as questionable; and the best 
advice we can give her is to take more time over her work, to 
write more carefully, to eschew rigidly in the next venture all in- 
terference with the Seventh Commandment, and to draw an exacter 
line than she has hitherto done between passionate adjurations, 
permissible if dangerous, and a quite superfluous and revolting 
profanity. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ev regions of the earth offer so many charms to the imagina- 
tion as “Arabia Felix,” both from the profusion and pic- 
turesqueness of the antique traditions pupesing it, and from the 
mystery in which it is for the most part involved even to our day. 
The interesting narrative recently communicated to the British 
Association by Mr. Munzinger w considerable light on the 
character of the country and the people, and at the same time 
served to confirm the statements of an earlier traveller, whose 
long suppressed work saw the light at about the same Reet But 
for the perverse fate which has so long retarded the publication of 
Adolph Wrede’s * journey, performed in 1843, our knowledge of 
this part of Arabia might twenty years since have been as ample 
as it is at present. Wrede’s destiny was singularly infelicitous. 
The successful execution of one of the most adventurous enter- 

rises ever undertaken, rich in geographical acquisitions of the 
highest moment, brought him no other reward than the general 
incredulity of his countrymen. The case resembled Bruce’s, with 
the serious difference for Wrede that the unjust obloquy which 
weighed so heavily ea the Englishman befell him after the 
publication of his travels; while in the case of the German it so 
operated as to prevent publication altogether. The accidental loss 
oft maps and illustrations frustrated a promising attempt to procure 
the translation of the manuscript into English, and Wrede in despair 
emigrated to Texas, where all trace of him has been lost. The 
internal evidence of the narrative should have sufficed to demon- 
strate its authenticity without the unanswerable arguments of the 
editor, Baron von Maltzan; if a fabrication, it can only be said 
that never was fabrication more tedious and laborious to its author, 
and more certain of ultimate detection. The recent visit of Mun- 
zinger and Mills, however, may be held to have determined the 
point, although these explorers did not follow the same route, and 
were unable to frame their explorations on so extensive a scale as 
Wrede, who derived great facilities from his disguise as an Egyp- 
tian pilgrim. Landing at Borum, a small port about three days’ 
sail to the east of Aden, the traveller pursued a north-westerly 
direction into the interior. The furthest point attained was the 
village of Sahna, on the edge of the great interior desert, near 
which is the remarkable quicksand by which, according to tradi- 
tion, an invading army was entirely swallowed up. Wrede's 
description of this quicksand was one main cause of the scepticism 
with which his narrative was greeted on his return; its existence, 
however, so far at least as the testimony of the natives is con- 
cerned, is amply confirmed by the recent explorers. It is, accord- 
ing to him, of a greyish white, pac different from the adjacent 
sand of the desert. From this point he pursued his journey to- 
wards the sea, his final departure being accelerated by his arrest 
and expulsion on suspicion of being a spy. His assumed character 
as an Egyptian created distrust in connexion with the suspected 
designs of Mohammed Ali, and the English occupation of Aden four 
youn previously had excited the utmost jealousy of ing stranger. 

othing, patos 2 to our traveller, could exceed the detestation 
with which the English were then regarded—a feeling chiefly 
owing to religious fanaticism. His description of the country 
near the sea agrees in the main with Munzinger’s, as a land cf 
stony ridges, terraced with strips of cultivation wherever prac- 
ticable, and shadowing little oases of fertility where streams creep 

* Adolph von Wrede’s Reise in Hadhramaut. Herau 
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or bubble at their base, but in the main a desert. Further 
inland an open park-like tract, tolerably well timbered, slopes 
away to the great interior desert. The profusion of aromatic 
plants justifies the traditionary repute of the region, and the 
agricultural industry of the inhabitants is creditable to *hem, the 
— rudeness of their condition being taken into account. 

hey are divided into a number of petty tribes, ssing no- 
thing like the political organization of the civilized Arabs. of 
Nedjed or Oman, but the essential features of their character 
seem much the same. Particularly interesting are the traces of 
an era of far higher prosperity under the Himyaritic kings, by 
whom the magnificent reservoirs at Aden were constructed, and 
whose glory still dimly survives in the traditions of King Shedad. 
Wrede found that comparatively modern buildings were fre- 
quently reared on gigantic substructions of far higher antiquity, 
as is the case at Palmyra and Baalbec. Many Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions also exist, the most important of which, from Obne, is here 
published with an interpretation by the editor, who conjectures 
the date to have been 280 a.p. There is also an excursus on the 
chronology of Himyaritic kings, completed from a MS. which 
Wrede had the opportunity of inspecting, and commencing, 
according to him, at 794 B.c. Some apparently pre-Mohammedan 
customs of the natives are remarkable, as their fashion of inter- 
ment*with the knees drawn up to the head, as in the Celtic 
sepulchres, and their brandishing their weapons against a storm, 
b ich brings to mind Herodotus’s story of the Libyans who cursed 
the sun. 

The third volume of the “Geographical Annual ”* contains the 
usual number of interesting papers, including a review of the 
progress of googta hical discovery in 1868 and 1869, from the 
pen of the editor, E. Behm. There are also four elaborate articles 
of peculiar value—on the progress of botanical geography, by 
A. Grisebach; on the geographical distribution of animals, by 
Schmarda, with a bibliography of recent works on the subject ; 
on the races of mankind, by Seligmann; and on ethnography 
from a eee point of view, by F. Miiller. It is interesting 
to observe in all these essays the liberal sense in which the term 
geography is conceived, and the intimate relation in which it is 
viewed with respect to the physical sciences, especially biology. 
The speculations of Darwin and Wallace receive a large share of 
attention. This gradual expansion of the original conception of the 
science is partly the subject of the essay by J. Spérer on historical 
geography, which also contains much matter of a political and 
philosophical tendency. Herr Neumann is less ambitious, but his 
paper on the statistics of commerce is full of valuable information, 
and by no means dry. A general approximative census of the 
earth, prefixed to the volume, estimates the entire human race at 
1,359,000,000. To obtain this high figure, however, the popu- 
lation of China is reckoned at four hundred and forty-six aithsan, 
which we cannot help suspecting to be a gross exaggeration. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth volumes of Varnhagen von Ense’s 
diariest complete a work which, although sadly too long, will 
always be valuable as a storehouse of anecdotic illustration of the 
condition of public affairs in Prussia during one of the least satis- 
factory periods of her history. Geniality and good-nature can 
hardly be expected from the chronicler of evil days, and it is 
therefore less of an imputation upon Varnhagen than it might 
have been that hardly any similar work contains a greater amvunt 
of scandal and malevolerce. Much acerbity may be forgiven to 
the natural querulousness of old age; much may be Banter or even 
commended, as the expression of a generous indignation at the 
feebleness and illiberality of the administration of the State. The 
effect, however, is unpleasing, and it cannot be denied that Varn- 
hagen’s manner of continually repeating disparaging rumours, 
without any indication of their source, is unfair to the persons 
attacked, and detrimental to the authenticity of his work. It is 
certain that the innumerable anecdotes of the late King of Prus- 
sia, for example, must be partly true as well as ly false, but 
the impossibility of submitting them to any criterion throws dis- 
credit upon all. They serve at most to indicate the general 
tenor of gossip in Liberal circles. Varnhagen’s own recollections 
and notes of conversations are no doubt sufficiently trustworthy, 


and in general very interesting. It is difficult to su that some 
of them could have been intended for publicity. Not a few have 
evidently been committed to paper in a tem access of 


vishness ; as, for example, the notes on Schleiermacher’s corre- 
spondence, which, recorded day by day during the perusal of the 
volumes, commence with ill-temper and scandal, and, when the 
total impression of the work has at length had time to produce its 
effect, end with a fine tribute to the nobleness of Schleiermacher’s 
character. The numerous notices of Bettina von Arnim are also 
for the most part evidently penned under the influence of extreme 
importunity, which, however, misrepresents both Varn n’s de- 
liberate wv ict on Bettina and the real constancy of his me for 
her. It must be admitted that Bettina eventually becomes nearly 
as great a bore to the reader as she evidently was to Varnhagen. 
There could not be a stronger case for the interference of a judi- 
cious editor, but the one consideration which apparently overrules 


every otherin Mademoiselle von Assing’s mind is how to make the | 


most of her materials. It may seem strange that a work already 
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several volumes too long should yet need one volume more, but 
there can be no question that this would be infinitely improved by 
a ee index. e of the most entertaining episodes in these 
volumes is the visit to Prince Puckler Muskau. The references to 
English books and authors are generally interesting, there are 
some characteristic anecdotes of Carlyle, and the excellent effect 
of Lewes’s life of Goethe on the German public is handsomely 
acknowledged. Gladstone’s Homer is unsparingly denounced as 
the work of a mere pedant. The cause assigned, Mr. Gladstone’s 
disbelief in the Wolfian hypothesis of the Iliad, will generally be 
held in England as a proof of the contrary. 

A brochure on the policy of the Austrian Government during 
the first revolutionary war * is designed to vindicate Austria from 
the aspersions of Prussian higtorians, especially Von Sybel, on four 

ints with reference to which her fidelity to the German cause 

as been called in question. These are—the evacuation of the 
Netherlands, the secret negotiations at Paris, the mismanagement 
of military operations, and the character of Thugut himself. The 
writer’s views are supported by a number of hitherto unpublished 
documents from the Austrian archives, which he relies upon as 
establishing his case, but which the advocates of Prussia will no 
doubt discover to be susceptible of a different interpretation. It 
is comm J worth while to prolong a controversy which has lost all 
practical importance since the battle of Sadowa. 

The conversion of Frederick, hereditary Prince of Hesse Casselt,, 
to the Roman Catholic religion, about the middle of last century, 
was an event which naturally made considerable noise at the time, 
but was not attended by any important consequences. If interest- 
ing as a psychological fa fom it might have justified the pains 
bestowed upon its investigation by Dr. Theodor Hartwig; but this 
industrious writer is obliged to own his inability to discover 
sufficient data for determining either the predisposing causes of the 
transaction, or the circumstances under which it took place. The 
arid details of Hessian politics, abundant as they are, hardly male 
amends for such serious deficiencies. 


The first part of the fourth volume of Von Sybel’s history of 
the French Revolution { contains a general view of the condition 
of France at the accession of the Directory to power; a notice of the 
first measures of that Government, the financial ones in particular ; 
the history of the Socialistic conspiracy of Babeuf, to the reaction 
generated by which the comparative stability of the Directoral 
Government is, in the historian’s opinion, in a great measure to 
be ascribed ; of the first brilliant campaign of Bonaparte, and of 
the no less scientific but less romantic contest waged in the South 
of Germany by Moreau and the Archduke Charles. The volume 
is distinguished by the same merits as its predecessors— 

at power of condensation, extreme perspicuity, and a rapid, 
ecided treatment which conveys the impression of a perfect 
mastery of the subject. Notwithstanding, Gomeen, the writer's 
good sense and sound judgment, the texture of his intellect is 
essentially mediocre; he is as deficient in the large views and 
lively sympathies as in the fire, picturesqueness, and dramatic 
faculty essential to the really great historian. 

Herr Roensch’s ‘New Testament of Tertullian ” § is a laborious 
and highly interesting collection of all passages of the New 
Testament quoted or distinctly referred to in Tertullian’s 
voluminous writings. The work is arranged in double columns— 
the first comprising direct citations, the other allusions, frequently 
conveyed in passages worth studying on their own account for 
their condensed nervous energy. ‘ertullian’s perfect familiarity 
with the text of by far the larger portion of the New Testament 
as we have it is placed beyond question, and it is equally apparent 
that the text was not only current in its present form in his own 
day (about 200 A.D.), but must have existed in the same con- 
dition for a long time nage ee The more remarkable, therefore, 
is it to find some works, though admitted to be apostolical, dis- 
tinctly treated by him as uncanonical ; others ignored, or attributed 
to non-apostolical authors. To the first class belongs the First 
Epistle of Peter; to the second, James, Jude, and the 
Second Epistle of Peter; to the third, the minor Epistles of 
John, and the Epistle to the Hebrews. The latter is un- 
mistakably attributed to sxrnabas. 

Dr. Bastian’s essay on the religious sentiment from an ethno- 
logical point of view j|, a separate edition of the preface to the 
sixth volume of his travels, is, like his other writings, a chaos 
of amazing but ill-digested erudition. It seems impossible to 
discover any guiding thread through the labyrinth, or to ascertain 
the writer’s drift with any precision. The excellent remarks 
which occasionally relieve the general confusion have the air of 
being selected from a commonplace book, and inserted at random. 

Dr. Jakobi{], who has done himself so much honour and in- 
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curred such illegal persecution by his courageous protest against 
the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, has the character of being 
one of the representatives of German Socialism. An address 
recently delivered by him, which has excited much attention, 
does not seem to contain any more distinctively Socialistic 
doctrine than the not unusual opinion that the existing relations 
between employers and operatives are merely a transition to a 
general system of ware? labour. There is, however, a not 
very logical appeal to Government to assist in the development of 
this transitionary movement, which is no doubt capable of being 
interpreted as a proposal for a confiscation of property in the in- 
terest of the artisan class, Against such a suggestion Herr Prince- 
Smith, an economist of the Manchester school, very properly pro- 
tests. His essay evinces no hostility to co-operative institutions, 
and may be useful to their promoters as a not unneeded admonition 
that the claims of science are, after all, paramount to those of 
sentiment in such matters. 


A sketch of the most remarkable episodes in the long history of 
Goethe’s attachments * details the story of Friderike, to whom he 
behaved so shabbily; of Lotte, whose domestic peace he so 
nearly destroyed; of Lili, who avenged her predecessors; of 
Charlotte von Stein, the object of his maturer chenstien; and of 
Christiane Vulpius, who actually won, not only his heart, which 
was very easy, but his hand, which was very difficult. Such a 
catastrophe to such a story would have made any less man than 
Goethe irretrievably ridiculous. The most valuable part of the 
present work is that relating to Charlotte von Stein’s influence 
upon his writings. 

Mr. Kyle’s explanation of the Second Part of Faust + pro- 
ceeds on the same hypothesis as Swedenborg’s interpretation of 
the Scriptures—that of an inward spiritual meaning, veiled by 
the systematic employment of words in a double sense. Mr. Kyle 
has been at the trouble of constructing a long table of such “ cor- 
respondences,” by the application of which key the subject of the 
poem is manifestly ascertained to be “ the dramatic treatment of 
the modern history of Germany.” In reality, however, the com- 
mentator’s conception of the p of the work is worthier and 
more extensive than this, and ie is entitled to whatever praise ma 
be due to the misapplication of not inconsiderable ingenuity. He 
tells us that he was conducted to his method by the discovery 
that the Sea in the fourth act signifies Religion—a circumstance 
which we notice for the sake of quoting the passage as one of 
the most remarkable illustrations of the manner in which the in- 
spirations of poetry outrun the deductions of science. Mr. Grove 
told the British Association in 1866 that “the tidal wave was a 
vast reservoir of force, hitherto almost unused.”” He was probably 
unaware that the same idea had already been expressed in mag- 
nificent verse in the Second Part of Faust :— 

Sie schleicht heran, an abertausend Enden, 
Unfruchtbar selbst, Unfruchtbarkeit zu spenden ; 
Nun schwillt’s und wiachst und rollt und tiberzieht 
Der wiisten Strecke widerlich Gebiet. 

Da herrschet Well’ auf Welle kraftbegeistet, 
Zieht sich zuriick—und es ist nichts geleistet. 
Was zur Verzweiflung mich beiingstigen kénnte! 
Zwecklose Kraft unbindiger Elemente ! 


There is a passage to nearly the same effect in Les Travailleurs 
de la Mer. 


The third volume of Hermann Lingg’s Poems { displays the 
qualities which earned celebrity for his first; but these only exist 
in the condition of a mild suffusion of tender fanciful sentiment, 
imparting a feeble though genuine poetical character to concep- 
tions in themselves essentially commonplace. This dreamy lan- 

or, with a dash of wild imagination, was the leading character- 
istic of Lingg’s earliest productions; but it there existed with an 
intensity which, aided by a felicitous choice of subject, resulted in 
the production of many remarkable and ever memorable poems. 
Here there is little but a pervading atmosphere of vague poetical 
feeling, rarely if ever condensed into anything definite and durable. 
The poet seems always on the point of saying something beautiful, 
but the utterance never comes. The form is as usual admirable, 
and hence the numerous sonnets, where form counts for more than 
elsewhere, are the most satisfactory division of the volume. A 
paraphrase of Ausonius’s “ Mosella” is a curiosity. It is dis- 
tinguished by considerable elegance, but would have been more 
satisfactory if closer to the original, and if the original metre had 
been preserved. 

The principal poem in the little volume of Karl von Thaler § is 
an allegory on the history of Germany, the tendency of which will 
be readily surmised. It has not very much point, and does not 
“yan on all fours” more evenly than is usually the case with 


allegories, but is well told in an unaffected, perspicuous style. 
The minor poems are for the most part historical, and rise little 
above the level of versified prose. 


* Frauenbilder aus Goethe's Leben. Von Hi. Reidt. Bremen: K iith- 
mann. London: Williams & Norgate. 
An Exposition of the Symbolic Terms of the Second Part of Faust, §c. 
By Willin Kyle. Stein. London: Tribner & 


Gedichte. Von Hermann Lingg. Bd. 3. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: 
s & Norgate. 


ies alten Tagen. Gedichte. Yon Karl von Thaler. Hamburg: 
London: Tribner & Co. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SarurpaY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 
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Price 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WV EDNESDAY NEXT.—LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, 


ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Artistes at the CONCERT : Madame 
adame 


‘Kew Bond 8 
Hall; Chappell & Co., Kew mi, Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., Cheapside Hays, Royal 


MADAME SHERRINGTON, Miss EDITH WYNNE, 
Miss JULIA ELTON, and Madame PATEY at the BALLAD CONCERT on 


ME. SIMS REEVES and Mr. SANTLEY at the BALLAD 


CONCERT on Wednesday next. 
MADAME SCHUMANN begs to announce that she will give 


Two RECITALS of PIANOFORTE MUSIC, in St. James's Hall, on Wednesday 
Afternoons, February 1 and 8, on wales occasion she will beassisted by Herr Stockhausen. To 


commence at Three o'clock each Day. ry 
Sane See Siduats tote made to Chappell & Co., 50 Bond Street, where a Plan of the 
may be seen. 


"THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The NINTH ANNUAL WINTER EXATBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES 
is NOW OPEN, at 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, 16. Gas. 


a 

§ 

di ion 

2is.); Balcony, 3s. 
I 


D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


[STITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
Nine VENTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES te NOW OPER Daily, from 


JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


COAST of NORWAY.—An EXHIBITION of DRAW- 

INGS and PAINTINGS ELIJAH WALTON, including “ THE MIDNIGHT 

SUN.” PALL MALL G 48 Pall Mall (Mr. with 
Catalogue, 1s. Ten till Dusk. 

ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 85 New Bond Street. 


EXHIBITION of PICT S (including “* CHRISTIAN MARTYRS,” “ MONAS- 
TERY,” or CHRISTIANITY. “FRANCESCA DE RIMINI"), Ten to 
Six.—Admission, 1s. 


COURSE of LECTURES on the ENGLISH CONSTI- 


TUTION will be delivered, by vamioie of the Lord President of the Council on 
Edueation, in the ure Room of SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, co: 
Th , January 26, at Eleven o'clock, and on Thursday at the same 
to March 30, by J. R. SEELEY, . M.A., Professor of Modern in the University 
of Cambridee. for 2)s. — 108, 6d. 
‘© Members of one Family, 15s. ree ‘Ticket w: granted ’ School, 
licati for the use of the Goveruess whe accompanies wot les than 


on to the 
Two Pupils.Tickets may be had at the Museum, and of the SEORETARY, 20 Wilton Place, 
after January 13. Single Tickets, 2s. 6d., to be had at the Museum. 


MES LOUISA DREWRY’S COURSES of HISTORY 
(Rome), English L and (Chaucer). Btudy of Litera 


idsummer Night's &c.), and English Reading 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will 
May 1871—T wo of £50; Six of £40; 
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INDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, COOPER'S HILL, SURREY. 
By Order of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
India Office, Nov. 20, 1870. - 


NOTICE is Hereby Given that a COMPETITIVE EXAMI- 


pr AP an be held in June next, for the selection of FIFTY CANDIDATES for | 
College. 


The will be to all British-born of d Sound 
Constitution who are between the ages of Seventeen and T'went ree yo ‘The successful 
Competitors, after undergoing a Course of Instruction at the College. including a Practical 
Course r a Civil or Mechan Engineer, and, on by ee q will appointed 
to the tO ay Service of she Indian Government ona at it 
£420 

Marks assigned. 
History and Literature 500, 
athematics, pure and mixed aes 
Greek 1,000 
French 750 
and Experimental Sciences, limited “to “not more than ‘Three 
of the Four. following b viz. (1) C y; (2) Host and 
Light ; @) and M ism ; (4) Geology and Physical 
Geography 2,000 
Mechan Geometrical) Drawing ... 500 
Freehand (Fi, 500 


wudiaotipbaneneen avumce will be at the rate of £150 per Annum. 


For further pesticuler. apply, by ryt onl Secretary, Civil Service Commis- 
ner Cannon Row, Westminster ; ca iscanranr, Public Works Department, India 


(Signed) HERMAN MERIVALE. 
THE LONDON INTER EA TION AL COLLEGE. 
SCHMITZ, Ph.D., LL.D. F-RS.E., lte Rector of the High School 


Vice-Principal_M. 8. FORSTER, B.A., B.C.L., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. 
The NEW TERM commenced on Wednesday, January 18, 1871. 


Acplications for Admission should be addressed to the PRINCIPAL; or the SECRETARY of the 
ternational Education Society, Limited, at the College, Spring Grove, Middlesex. 


COLLEGES and SCHOOLS supplied with Stationery, Books, 


Globes, and all School uisites, on the most advantageous Terms, by 
EDWAKD STANFORD. 6 and 7 Charing Cross, London, 8.W., whose Priced List of Books, 
Atlases, &c. &c. with Samples Copy and Ciphering Books, &c. can be had on 


app. ication 


for SALE. —The of a High-Class. 


of other 


ulars — into, with Principals only, upon an 
interview. which will be afl afforded by Sw ith real Name and Address, to D. K., 
care o} f Mr. Steel, 4 Spring Gardens, Charing 


PERTHSHIRE.—TO be LET, GARTMORE HOUSE, with 
Extensive GROUSE and LOW COUNTRY SHOOTINGS and FISHING. 
The ng contains Four Foes, also Billiard and Smoking Rooms, Seventeen. 


rooms, Servants’ Rooms, &c. There are also good Gardens, Stables, Servants” 
Houses, Kennels, and other ices. 


The SHOOTINGS extend over 14,000 Acres, and there is good LOCH and RIVER FISHING 
Neighbourhood. 


arranged that a part of the Shooting, extending to 4,000 Acres, shall be Let sepa~ 
on But th the Tenant of os ated will have the prior option of taking the whole. 
artmore is peony Four Miles of the Buchlyvie Station on the Forth and Clyde Railway, an 
is, fore, of Edinburgh and Ginsgow and all parts of the Kingdom. It 
Miles ‘of the 
Apply to Messrs. Lipsay, JAMIESON, & HALDANE, Andrew Square, Edinburgh; 
essrs. A. and A. CAMPBELL, W.S., 22 Dublin Street, Edin burgh; oF Mr. JoHN DOUGLAS, 
Gartartan, Gartmore, by Stirling, any of whom will give Cards to lew the Premises. 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. — ey endeavour is 


Coffee Room for 
fact Charge by “the Week.—Com- 


EXETE R. 


le to render this Hotel equal to its yoy repute. 
Ladies i ay Gentlemen. Families, received at modera te Contract 
munications to “ The MANAGER,” Bedford Hotel oh Limited 


WoNnFOoRD. HOUSE, 


President-JOHN GEARE, En. 


This Palatial Institution for the INSANE, situated in one of the most beautiful Suburbs 
of Exeter, ing all the advantages of a Private ‘Asylum. is NOW OPENED, and offers 
every Comfort to Patients. ~For Terms, apply to Dr. LYL8&, Wonford House, Exeter. 


{YDRopaTHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 


Hill,S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.,M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 


In 
St JOHN’S HOUSE, Berkeley Street, Cheltenham.—Miss 
of om one of the Oldest Schools in Cheltenham, where the First esters 


a limited number of YOUNG LADIES, the Di 
Gentlemen ond] Men, to Hoard end Educa Educate on Moderate Terms. 
mt and Fo 
iven to Parents J Abi as well as in England. 
for Two or Three Pu an Opening for an Assistant 
have the advan Lessons I the a Masters, if desired, with every 
for the inclusive ferms of £35 for One fae £65 for Two Years. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL — 
‘laster—Rev. ERIC p RUDE. M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
formerly Assistant-Mastcr at Malvern College. 
TW. WY. ONE SCHOLARSHIPS = d EXHIBITIONS, in value £40 to £60 
belong a to this Sch A jarship is in some cases tenable with an 
The rm commences on Fe! bruary 2. 


HARROW PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Head-Master—The Rev. C. H. TANDY, M.A. 
ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP tenable in THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
BOYS are also prepared for Eton, Winchester, Rugby, &c. 
_The School was Re-opened on Wednesday, January 18, 1871. 


bey HIGH SCHOOL, West Bank, Higher 
«Broughton, near Manchester.—Principal, W. KIRKUS, B.A., LL.B., Successor to 


PRIVATE TUITION pony .—INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 
OXFORD and &c._An OXFORD M.A., formerly Senior (ot 

his Year) of his College, H’ Honours, mours, of wide, varied, an and most successfi 
ice in Tuition for Indian Gly 


will 
Comfort, 


r annum, 
ibition. 


at 


‘ni ities, &c., has VACANCIES an Cc mas for TWO PILS in his House, 
pealniy = and nd beautifully situated near London. The highest Testimonials and References. 
H. H., 14 King Street, St. James's Street, London, 8S. W. 


ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Woolwich.—CIVIL 


SERVICE, WOODS and FORESTS, and TELEGRAPH. — er Dr. HUGHES 
Shinn 5 Joh. Col. Cam.) PREPARES for the above ations. Has passed 300 during 
Years.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


JPSDIAN ENGINEERING, FOREST and TELEGRAPHIC 
EXAMINATIONS.—SPECIA COURSE ‘8 preparatory ffor = Examinations will 
be BAR INSTITUTION, Southampton, in January. For Prospectus, 
TNDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, FORESTS and 


TELEGRAPH.—Mr. W. LUPTON, whose Pupils passed 2nd. 6th, and 17th att! 
INDIAN TELEORAPTE CANDIDATES for the 
1 Civil Service Appoint- 


ifty Vacancies next June). Woolw ich, and al 
House, South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 


ROYAL ACADEMY, WOOLWICH, and the INDIAN 


—The Rev. W. JOHNSTONE, M.A. former! 
er in 


Exami: Indian College, Addisco: 3; an 
ssistant Examiner Indian Civil ‘Engineer Service ; prepare 
CAND for the Com; June and July,” 1871.—Address, 


DUCATION. —SEASIDE.—The late PRINCIPAL (Married) 
a Public School in connexion with the London University receives PUPILS and 


A & CLERGYMAN, M.A. Cambridge, 4 in a Healthy 


pees for the Army or 
most successful highest references.— 
Si. A., Bickers & Son, Booksellers, Leloester 


THE! SONS of NOBLEMEN and GER TLEMEN 

UBLIC SCHOOLS on a very successful system. Terms, 
perannum. Hig references, Gymn: Swimming, 
taught.—Address, The Proressor, The Firs, Hertford. 


MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH, and ELEMENTARY 


CLASSICS.—An M.A., Wrangler and Student of Lincoln’ 's Inn; late Scholar of Joh. 

1. Cam., r in an an Indi on, Government College ; LESSONS in the above 
ju! ora t.—Address, Messrs. Lohman & Cock- 
Terrace, Westbourne ne Grove. W. 


(COMFORTABLE |] HOME, with PRIVATE TUITION.— 
Trin. ll. Camb., an Old Rugbeian, takes 


‘CTOR, Gradua’ Co! 
BUPLLS, has Two" VACANCIES ‘Ferm. Mathemgtics, 
and orough German. Some Shoo’ an £200 incl: — 
v. H. R. L., Holdgate Rectory, Much Wenlock, Salop 


BOYS.—SOUTH COAST. —A BENEFICED 
inrge Bublie School, wishes for ONE or COMPANIONS for hs two BOYS: 


whose Education he is superintending on 
care of Mr. W. Macintosh, 24 24 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


[NDIA—Superior HOME and EDUCATION, 


DA, 


of London for fe DAUGHTE N 
residing in India. LADY who ad: years’ 
inthe Metropol a of YOUNG PEOPLE and ca can give hi 
‘or iculars, . 8., Messrs. 
Steadman B: ros., 134 Upper treet, don Bridge. 


CLASSICAL MASTERSHIP WANTED.—An OXFORD 
GTAMMERING and STUTTERING.—Messrs. DANZIGER 


& FRENCH, 9 Chester Place, Albany Street, London, N. W.., effectual 
all of SPEECH. whether d to Nervousness fy 


Mechanical appliance used. The 
an be obtained on application. ‘No anlem benefit deel 


the Premises. 
~ AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, should End our 
‘amphlet on Use of the Lag "Turkish Bath, for Curing Diseases, Four Stam 
Cc. of Calcutta. Rheumatism. mbago. sl uggish Cu 
NTERS newly-invented PORTABLE TURKISH. d HO R BATHS. 
Price, with Cloak, 21s.—Sole Age T. HAWKSLEY, 4 “Blenheim Bond 
Street, W.—Vide Leader in “ Daily Tel en Feb. 7, Wie. 
A LITERARY MACHINE.—A Remarkable Invention has 
been Patented, which will enable a Person to READ, WRITE, or DRAW ina recum- 
bent, reclining, or upright ,Position, obviating the Fatigue of holding a heavy Book, and the 
of i stooping over a Table. Prices from 20s. Drawings 
J. CARTER, 55 Mortimer Street. W. 
I ADIES’ CORK-SOLED BOOTS, for Damp Weather, 21s.; 
Kid Double-Soled Boots, 16s. 6d. ; Velvet Flannel-Lined Boots, 5s.6d.; Velvet Slippers, 
3s.6d. Illustrated Catalogues t free. with notice of convenient Arrangements for Country 
Residents._THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford Street, London. 
M R. STREETER’S new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of DIAMOND WO ATCHES and CLOCKS, bound in 


RK, 
Stamps. Mr. STREETER is oy Introducer of 18-carat Gold. Jewelle: 


HAT WILL THIS “COST to PRINT ?—An immediate 
Answer to the Inquiry, and a SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, with Information for 
Authors, may be obtained on application to R. BARRETT & SONS, 13 Mark Lane, London. 


RRODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRESSES Designed, and Stee A Dies Engra ved as Gem 
RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, and Ecce ENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically designed for an 
combination of Lette NOTE ER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, an 
brilliantly Tilumineted in Gali, on and Colours, in the highest Sty le of Art. 
CARD-PLA’ elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


BEAUTIF UL ITALIAN TAPESTRY PANELS, Four in 
Number, and TWELVE CHAIR SEATS in fine Preservation, to be SOLD, with a m 
nificent Florentine Frame, for £150. The Panels measure—Two, 17 ft. wide LA 12 ft. 2in. hi 
One, 15 ft. 6in. by 12 ft. 2in. 13ft. 4in. by 12 ft. 2in. high; and woul 
Suite for a handsome Dinin —For particulars and otographs, w ch can be sent a 
i papection, apply to A. SEDLEY & CO.,the Burlington Furniture Galleries, 38 Conduit Street, 


TATE BEDROOM and DRESSING-ROOM SUITE, in 


White Enamel and the finest Gilding, costing over £1,600, with superb Satin Damask 
of richest description, en suite Sofa, Chair —Price, Cash, for the 
Sui neas.—List of the Articles can sent post.—For particulars y to 
A. & CO., the Burlington Furniture Galleries, Conduit Street, Lon 
PARQUET BOLIDAIRE for FLOORING. 

OWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 


The only kind guaranteed to stand. 


2%, %, and 27 BERNERS STREET, STREET, W., 
CLEVELAND WORK 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS ia CHURCH DECO- 


RATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Prize Medal, London’and Paris. 


PFRAGRANT SOAP.—The Celebrated “UNITED SERVICE” 
TABLET is famed for its delightful Fragrance and Beneficial Effect on the Skin. 
Manufactured by J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
f *,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


“ LOTHArR.” 
A NOVEL FRAGRANCE. 


THE FASHIONABLE PERFUME OF THE SEASON. Price 2s. 6d. 
Dedicated, by Special Permission, to the Viscountess Beaconsfield. 
AND SOLD BY ALL THE LEADING CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERY VENDORS. 
Wholesale Agents in London :—S. Maw, Son, & THOMPSON, 11 and 12 Aldersgate Street; 
BaRCLAY & SONS, & Sons, LYNCH & Co., and HOVENDEN & Soxs; 


at Manchester, WILLIAM MATHER. 
CAUTION !—Beware of ae Each — Bottle bears on he slew the Sole and 
Registered Proprietors’ Names, “ MCMasTER, Hop@son & Co.,”’ to counterfeit which is felony. 


SALT & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON ALES, 


tles and Casks, in the finest Condition. WINES and SPIRITS of selected 


the lowest Cash Prices. MOODY & CO., 40 Lime Street, E.C. 

INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES 

Of the finest quality, end and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and 
from Bottlers and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom 

Observe aE... i Trade Mark on each Label, as other Brands are frequently substituted. 
BREWERIES—EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749, 


LONDON OFFICES BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 
ALLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottlesand in Casks, by FIBDLATES, 
MACKIE. TODD, & ., at their New London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, S 


K INAHAN’S 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow Spirit is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than ‘the finest Cognac Brandy. 
Note the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded “* Kinahan’s . LL . Whisky.” 


| New Wholesale Depot, 64 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.' 
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